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At the Nation’s Capital 
A New Service 


By Our Washington Correspondent 





Spraying Our Common 
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Congresstonal Investigation of War Contract Frauds 


Security Back of the Foreign Government Bonds 


Practical Sewing Hints for Summer Days 
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HAVE A BANKING CONNECTION 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


Business Farmers will find many advantages in carrying a portion 
of their funds in a strong city bank. 






You get the benefit of expert advice as to the best investment 
opportunities. 


It adds to your credit standing and prestige to draw your checks 
on a New York bank. 


Let us tell you how we can serve you. 


Resources over $30,000,000.00 











Members of Federal Reserve System and 
New York Clearing House Association 
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INTEREST RATE REDUCED ON NEW 
FEDERAL FARM LOANS 


AFIER June Ist, the rate ofinterest on new loans will b2 542%. 
This is a reduction from 6%. Funds are available for first 
mortgage loans on improved farms in New England, New York 
and New Jersey operated by owners whose major income is from 
that business. Loans are made for purchasing farm property, 
erection, repair and improvement of farm buildings, tile drain- 
age, purchase of live stock and equipment and the refunding of 
existing mortgages and farm debts. 

Inquire of the Secretary-Treasurer of the National Farm Loan 
Association in your County or write to 


THE FEDERAL LAND BANK of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


" Wf 
Bonds 

















Y.M. C. A. Automobile Courses 


Thorough, Practical Courses for Repair men, Garage men, 
Electrical Specialists, Chauffeurs and Owners. ensive In- 
struction Equipment operating under actual conditions. Stu- 
dents work on cars and do overhauling under practical auto 

i Big demand at good pay for trained men. Get 


training Day or Evening. 
Call or write for bulletin. Address the school nearest you. 
. Room 304 Le gee Room 407 
Y. M. C. A. SCHOOLS Y.M.C.A. TECH. SCHOOL 
334 Montgomery St. Mohawk and Franklin Sts. 


Syracuse, N. Y. Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. 
500 Milton Ave. Syracuse, N. Y¥. 


and don’t forget 
It Makes Fertile Fields 


WANTED 


Railway Mail Clerks 
$1600 to $2300 Year 


MEN--BOYS OVER 16 SHOULD 
SEND COUPON IMMEDIATELY 
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1 Oo, of SUCCESS 


—Nail it to the 
Barn Door 
Soil kept rich 
and fertile 


harvests. Solvay sweetens the soil 
crops to quick, anol ~e~ 










produces bi; 
and ee 
test. Purest form. 1 Ty ae 
caustic—will not burn. W: 
FREE Booklet. 























7 taht ia, Dept. F-201, 
Sirs: Send me, without charge, (1) on 


~‘ilway Mail Clerk Examination 
Steady Work schedule showing places of all coming U. 8. 
offs Government e: Ce i (3) Ust of many Gov- 
one Paid Vacations / ts : 
od ' fficien NOMS ceanoncccccccosdepacessccccocccccccccccsccccceces 
Send coupon today~SURE. 4 AGATONE.  coreccccperepascccccceccccecesseccecccccesssesece 
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of this department to offer such suggestions = 
assist readers in ten dling their money affairs. Questions pertaining $i. H, . in 
bonds, stocks, real estate, etc., are outside the province of this yp Ay and can. 
not all cases, initials only will be used 
blished, but full name and address must accompany all letters as evidence of good 
Faith. Enclose a 2-cent stamp with your letter for personal reply. Address all corre. 


Financial Department of American Agriculturist 
George T. Hughes in charge. 


to sign the inquires as 











Security of Foreign Bonds 


The question is often asked whether 
foreign bonds, meaning generally for- 
eign government bonds, are as safe 
investments as bonds of domestic in- 
dustrial and utility corporations. The 
answer is that the two cannot be com- 
pared. The foreign bond rests for its 
security on the credit of the issuing 
government, and this depends on thé 
proportion of its national wealth and 
resources to its total indebtedness and 
the reputation and character of its 
people for thrift and conservatism. 

Permanent default in interest or 
principal on an exterior loan issued by 
any established government is very 
rare. At present only Mexico and 
Russia come anywhere near this stat- 
us. Even in these cases it is not at all 
certain that the default is permanent. 

Certainly there can be no question 
about either the ability or willingness 
of Canada, Great Britain, Switzerland 
or Sweden to meet their obligations. 
Loans of all these countries issued 
during and since the war, payable in 
American currency, are attractive in- 
vestments. The same is true of the 
internal loans, payable in currency of 
the borrower, except that such loans 
involve speculation in foreign ex- 
change. It is more conservative for 
the inexperienced investor to confine 
himself to the dollar bond. 

For example, there are a number of 
Canadian issues selling to yield abqut 
5% all of which are as sound invest- 
ments as could be desired. There are 
two issues of 5s, one due April 1, 1926, 
and one due April 1, 1931. There is 
also an issue of 5%s due August 1, 
1929. The latter are available in $100 
pieces. The others are not to be had 
in smaller lots than the $1000 denomi- 
nation. 

A slightly higher return is afforded 
by the United Kingdom bonds. Among 
these the best purely investment issue 
is the 5% due February 1, 1937. The 
issues of 1922 and 1929 have a con- 
version privilege which is affected by 
the rate of sterling exchange. The 
1937 maturity can be obtained in $100 
and $500 denominations. 

Still another attractive foreign issue 
is the Kingdom of Sweden 6s due 
June 15, 1939, selling around 102. 
These give a return of only a little 
less than 6% but are not. obtainable 
in denominations smaller than $1000. 
Swiss 8s, due July 1, 1940, which sell 
about 118 are entirely sound but have 
the disadvantage of being redeemable 
at 105 on and after July 1, 1930. 

The Canadian, United Kingdom and 
Swedish bonds are all suitable invest- 
ments for the conservative man who 
is content with a‘ reasonable return 
and undoubted safety. 


Federal Land Bank Bonds 


Financial Department:— Are the Federal 
Land Bank bonds issued by the government 
and how long do they run? Are they a safe 
investment ?—[P. New York. 


Federal Land Bank bonds are ver." 
high grade investments. They are not 
obligations of the United States gov- 
ernment but are for all practical pur- 
poses just as safe. These banks are a 
part of the government banking sys- 
tem and the bonds are exempt from 
all federal, state, municipal and local 
taxation. Each bond is a joint obli- 


gation of all of the 12 Federal Land 
Banks. 


They are secured by collateral 
consisting of either United States gov- 


ernment bonds or farm mortgages. 


The latter are first liens in amount 
not exceeding 50% of the value of 


the loan and 20% of farm improve- 


ments as appraised by the United 
States appraisers. Mortgages are guar- 
anteed by the local national Farm 


Land Association of which the borrow- 


er is. a member and stockholder. It is 
hard to see how better security could 
be demanded. These bonds are ob- 


tainable in denominations of $40, $100, 


$500, $1000 and upward. Federal 
Land Bank bonds should not be con- 
fused with bonds issued by Joint Stock 
Land Banks. 


Straus Mortgage Bonds 


Pigenaial Department:—I want to ask if S. 
oe, is s _eood, safe company to 


» New York. 
TT v 


a oa a REET Tee 


#7 


cae 8 “Straus Company have a 


—| 


deservedly high reputation for con. 
servatism. It is our opinion that the 
mortgage bonds issued by this com. 
pany and safe-guarded by their play 
are good investments. 





Good Preferred Stock 


Financial Department:—Will you kind 
name for me a few safe investments that 
net me a good dividend? Would you sy 
gt om ¢ the following: U. S. ssi nit 

. Lori _ Tobacco pfd., Atchiso 
ett & ers, Detroit Edison ead’ ate 

iscuit wf .P—[G. A. G., New York. 

All the stocks you name are goog 
investments, the U. S. Steel preferred, 
National Biscuit preferred and Atchi. 
son preferred being very high grade 
securities. P. Lorillard preferred ang 
Liggett & Myers common are also very 
good among tobacco stocks. Perhaps 
the preferred stock of the latter would 
be more conservative than the com 
mon. The Detroit Edison is slightly 
more speculative but the company jg 
a very strong one. We see no reason 
to doubt the continuance of the preg. 
ent dividend. We suggest you dig. 
tribute the amount you have to in 
vest among five of the stocks taking 
only one of the tobacco issues. 





Not a Seasonable Stock 


Financial Department:—I wish to ask you 
if it is safe to invest or take stock in the L, + 
Steel Service Corporation Company. They are 
doing a chain store business and are se 
stock in this way. They sell preferred shares 
for $200 at 7% interest and that entitles you 
to a share of common stock. They pay Ys 
7% interest on this share quarterly after the 
first 9 months, and at the end of 5 years the 
$200 will be returned or paid back with a 
10% bonus. This would mean $10 on — 
100, making $220 at the end of 5 years 
also it would entitle you to a share of com 
mon stock, which they would pay dividends on 
from the earnings of the company as long a 
you left it with the company. I shall be very 
“at a ou to have you give me advice— 
fs. y hhew York. 


It is our opinion that this enterprise 
is still in the speculative stage. After 
the company has operated successful 
ly over a term of years will be time 
enough to consider its claim to an ite 
vestment status. 





Not a Wise Move 


Financial Department:—I would like to ge 
some information on the Continental Grocery 
Stores operating in Ohio and Pennsylvania 
They have been in business about one year in 
Ohio and about 6 months in Erie. On the 
enclosed envelope you will find the names of 
the heads of the corporation. An agent 
solicited my wife to buy 10 shares of the stock 
at $110 per share. e is promising her 
job of managing one of their stores at $28 per 
week and 1% of all sales. 

We are living on a farm of 30 acres. I 
have to hire all my work done on account 
giehaces. We have no money to lose, there 
fore, I don’t care to take any chances u 
I am quite sure that my money is safe. I 
would like to have you look up the stores ia 
Ohio and find out whether they are a success 
or not. My wits is determined to have the 
store.—[P. Pennsylvania. 


Without attempting to pass on the 
standing of Continental Grocery Stores 
about which we have no information, 
it is a safe rule not to buy stock in 
any corpcration on the promise of @ 
position. If this company wishes to 
give your wife a position managing 
one of their stores, consider their offer 
on its merits. Do not be persuaded to 
buy their stock unless you can be 
convinced that the stock itself is 4 
good investment. Generally speaking 
stock of this kind is highly specula- 
tive. 





United States Steel Bonds 


Financial Department:—Will you sacs aed ant 
me the market price g Gaited ates 
bonds in 1910?—[M. H » New York 

United States Steel pt rol fund 58 
of 1963 sold in 1910 at a high of 105% 
and as low as 101%. 





An Undersirable Speculation 


Financial Department:—Can you ive ' a4 
formation about investing in stock f 
Victor M. Paige Motor Ceperetion 0-8 
Victor Paige Motor is not an invests 
ment at all but a speculation and ® 
our opinion an undesirable 
tion at that. 
it alone. 
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Spraying Our Common Truck | Crops 


What George Fellows Found Out—By Prof. W..H. Martin of New Jersey 


seg AM CROBY’S barber shop was 

the one bright spot in the South 

Jersey town. Sam’s was the 

most popular emporium in the 

2} village, it being frequently neces- 

sary to post the “standing room 

oly” sign. On this summer night the usual 
crowd was present, some were there for a 
trimming, others had just dropped in to en- 
gage in the debate that was certain to start 
during the evening. Included in the assem- 
blage were real dirt 
farmers, retired farmers 


there was something in spraying and resolved 
to interview Harry Kandle at the first op- 
portunity. 

George made it a point to visit the Kandle 
farm the following day and found a traction 
sprayer in operation, spraying four rows at 
a time with three nozzles to the row. As the 
machine approached him he marveled at the 
fineness of the spray and the manner in which 
it was covering the leaves. As it drew up to 
him, George saw that the dial registered 175 


I have a 100 gallon tank on my sprayer. I 
start running the water in the tank and at 
the same time I add 10 gallons of the blue 
stone solution. When the tank is about filled 
with water I add 10 gallons of thoroughly 
stirred lime solution. When the tank is full 
I have a 100 gallons of 5-5-50 bordeaux mixe 
ture ready to apply. If there are any bugs I 
add three pounds of arsenate of lead or 
calcium arsenate to each one hundred gal- 
lons of spray mixture. 

“The preparation of 
bordeaux mixture is im- 





and others who had 
farmed in theory all their 
hves. After a few false 
starts the usual lively 
discussion was on—here 
at the nightly gatherings 
many an acre had been 
fitted, planted and har- 
yested. The potato yields 
reported on various oc- 
casions would make 
many a crop estimate 
representative sit up and 
take notice. This even- 
ing the discussion con- 
cerned a new phase of 
potato growing; that is, 
it was new for that par- 
ticular locality. George 
Fellows, one of the real 
dirt farmers, was discus- 
sing what he had seen 
that day at the Harry 
Kandle farm, one of the 
best in a section of good 
potato farms. 

“Well sir,” George 
said, “they sprayed every other four rows 
with bordeaux mixture and arsenate of lead 
and the remaining rows with arsenate of 
lead alone for the control of bugs. The 
rows sprayed with bordeaux mixture are as 
green as ever, don’t show a dead leaf, while 
those sprayed with the poison are dead. It 
is the greatest thing I ever saw. It sure looks 
tome as though we’ll all have to come to 
spraying. We buy good seed, use a ton of 
high grade fertilizer per acre, cultivate 
thoroughly and then let the blight get our 
crop. That doesn’t look just right to me.” 

This was one of the longest speeches 
George had ever made; it was much too long 
for old Jim Barton. Jim had been trying to 
break in for some time and now his chance 

d come. “Well, I don’t see the use of 
muxing around with that stuff.” Let it be 
said here that Jim was not a dirt farmer. 
“They can say what they want about that 
stuff keeping the vines green but I don’t 

lieve a word of it. You know that this is 
a dry summer and the water they sprayed 
those rows with keep the vines green.” 

Jim’s brain was working but his logic was 
poor. He had completely overlooked the fact 
that just as much water was used on the 
tows sprayed with the insecticide. Jim was 
prepared not to believe, however. He was 
oe of the group of doubtful Thomases and 

longed in the class with the man, who, on 
seeing a camel for the first time, spat and 
said, “I swan, there ain’t no such animal.” 


Convinced in His Own Mind 


It would have been hopeless to convince 

#im in the face of his = pg pele and 

ueorge made no attempt so. He was 
____& his own mind, however, that 
‘ aS a Uae 
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Making the June Spray on Potatoes to Ward off Blight. 


pounds pressure, thus accounting for the fine 
mist. 

“Say Harry,” George said, “I thought it 
was necessary to use a power sprayer to get 
good results with spraying.” 

“Well, that may have been, true at one 
time, but it isn’t necessary now,” Mr. Kandle 
replied. “I can get just as good results with 
this machine as with a power sprayer and 
at less cost and with less trouble.” 

The next thing George wanted to know 
was how to make bordeaux mixture, when to 
spray, how often to spray; in fact he wanted 
to know all about the process. 

Harry Kandle was not a talker but he was 
enthusiastic about spraying so was soon put- 
ting George straight on the subject. 


40,000 Gallons of Bordeaux 


“Tn the first place, I believe in home made 
bordeaux mixture, it is cheaper and I’m con- 
vinced, better than any other kind. More 
than that, it is easy to prepare. Why we 
made 40,000 gallons of it last fall. The 
first thing to do is to make up stock solutions 
of blue stone and lime. I like to make this 
up at the rate of a pound to one gallon of 
water. I have a number of 50 gallon barrels 
for this purpose. In some I dissolve 50 
pounds of blue stone or copper sulphate and 
in the others I slake 50 pounds of lime. 
This latter operation is an important one for 
if the lime is not properly slaked it won’t 
make a good mixture. 

“Lime should neither be burnt in slaking 
process nor should it be drowned. There is 
a happy medium and this must be struck in 
order to prepare a good solution of lime 
water. After preparing the stock solutions 


the mixing is a simple process. As you see, 


anne ran 


portant but I consider the 
method of application of 
equal importance. For 
instance, I used to spray 
with one nozzle to the 
row and with only 75 
pounds pressure. Now I 
use three nozzles to the 
row, from 150 to 175 
pounds pressure and ap- 
ply at least 100 gallons 
toanacre. I start spray- 
ing when the plants are 
about 6 inches high and 
make from four to six 
applications and I get 
results; why last year 
four applications of bor- 
deaux mixture gave an 
increase of 80 bushels an 
acre. Do you wonder that 
I believe in spraying?” 

“Harry,” George said, 
“what I’ve seen of the 
results of spraying and 
what you have told me 
is enough for me. I’m 
going to have one of those sprayers in my 
potato field just as soon as I can get one. 
This spraying business looks like a kind of 
crop insurance. I’ve insured my life, my 
buildings, my stock and now I’m going to 
insure my potato crop.” 


A Paying Proposition 


This sort of conversation is taking place 
all over New Jersey, not only among the 
potato growers but among the truck men 
as well. The can-house tomato growers are 
coming to realize that spraying is a paying 
proposition. For a number of years they 
have seen their fields go down with leaf spot 
without effort on their part to control the 
trouble. The losses from this disease have 
reached such a point that in some sections 
tomatoes have been replaced by other crops. 

It is estimated by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture that the tomato 
growers lose $5,000,000 a year as a result of 
leaf spot. We have been conducting experi- 
ments for the past few years to determine 
if there is not some practical way to control 
this trouble. The result of these investiga- 
tions indicate that thorough spraying will 
bring about a marked reduction in the losses 
resulting from this disease. In 1919 exten- 
sive tests with bordeaux mixture conducted 
on the Campbell Soup Company farms gave 
an average increase of 27% over unsprayed 
tomatoes. The value of thorough spraying 
is readily apparent from these results. 

The tomato growers as well as the pea 
and potato growers are suffering heavy losses 
from the attacks of lice. Various dusts 
have appeared on the market for the con- 
trol of this pest but sufficient work has not 

(Continued on page 346) 
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Congress Should Act 


In the last analysis Congress is respon- 
sible if the alleged frauds in letting govern- 
ment contracts during and since the war 
are not properly investigated and the dis- 
honest grafters brought to justice. Congress 
is finaly responsible in the same way that a 
master is responsible for the acts of his 
servant, and Congress should no longer re- 
main inactive while the evidence against the 
war grafters gets buried deeper and deeper. 
Fourteen months ago this task was imposed 
upon the United States Department of Just- 
ice. But what has really come out of it? 
Absolutely nothing! To date only one 
war grafter has been haled into court, 
despite the evidence of fraud uncovered 
which certainly warrants decisive steps. 

Speaking on the floor of the House, Rep- 
resentative Royal C. Johnson, co-author of 
the Johnson-Woodruff resolution for the in- 
vestigation of the war contract frauds, sight- 
ed case after case which has lain for more 
than a year in the department of justice 
without sufficient inertia behind it to bring 
the wrong doers to justice. It is a sorry state 
of affairs when there is no protection forth- 
coming to those who paid the bills of the 
war through the purchase of Liberty bonds. 

Perhaps in the first place the matter 
should never have been placed in the hands 
of the department of justice until a joint 
congressional committee of investigation had 
paved the way for a real investigation. And 
certainly the matter should not be left to 
any bureau of our national government which 
has had any relation whatsoever to those de- 
partments—the department of justice or 
otherwise—having charge of the giving out 
of government contracts. At any rate, the 
duty now falls upon Congress to look into 
the war contract faults and if an honest— 
yes, and immediate—investigation is not 
forthcoming, the gentlemen of the legisla- 
ture must pay the penalty of falling down in 
their duty to the men and women back home. 





Practically a Dead Issue 


Canada has made it plain that she does 
not wish to negotiate with the United States 
on the proposed St. Lawrence- Great Lakes 
waterway, which promptly makes this 

roject a dead issue, and the East and the 
West must now look further to find subject 
matter for a new controversy. Apparently, 
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our friend acvoss the border decided at once 
that the many millions involved in such a 
ship-canal project, meant too great a cost and 
apparently the Canadian government did not 
share in the enthusiasm for the new water 
highway that has invaded the middle West in 
the last few months. — 

The same financial consideration would be 
as applicable in the United States, and even 
more so now since this country must stand 
the entire cost of construction and mainte- 
nance if it cares to see the water highway ac- 
complished. In connection with the ship- 
canal was a plan to develop water power, in 
itself a profitable source of income, but only 
sufficient at its best to allay a very small 
part of the costs. It will take more con- 
vincing orators than those now on the plat- 
form to induce the United States to assume 
the entire cost of such a project, and so the 
debators might as well turn over a new leaf 
and start on something else. 





Answering the How 


In a recent statement released through the 
National Board of Farm Organization, C. S. 
Barrett, chairman of that body and president 
of the National Farmers’ Union, comes back 
at those business interests which have op- 
posed organized agriculture as class legisla- 
tion in-the following: 


Who in anti-farmer circles will be the first to step forward 
to wither with their scorn? class conscious program,” 
those who are riding hard in the saddle will say. “Lacking in 
the: spirit of unity and brotherhood,” solemn faced “regular 
channelers” and “status quo-ers” will chant; well meaning, 
but uninformed persons may join in the chorus. “All right,” 
replies organized agriculture, “people who live in glass houses 
Railroads, packers, bankers, manufac- 

are 


shouldn’t throw stones.” 
turers, coal and steel interests, shipping interests, etc., 
class conscious up to the hilt, and their representation is 
“invisible” only to a blind man. Don’t pull that class con- 
scious stuff on the farmer, for it was you who taught him that 
in defense of self and country he must be class conscious, 
too. - 


Just why the gentlemen of “big business” 
lobbies at Washington continue in their up- 
braiding of farmers because they claim 
farmers are doing what they have done for 
years is a little difficult to understand. In 
fact, they should endorse the united action 
of farmers in pressing legislation, if they be- 
lieve farmers are really doing what they 
themselves have done for many years. It 
would at least be their own endorsement of 
past actions. But the truth is they recognize 
in the farmers’ legislative demands a policy 
for the advancement of all business and not 
class legislation alone, and naturally they do 
not like it. Recent farm legislation is for 
the most part, broad, unselfish and promotive 
of the general welfare. No wonder the “reg- 
y 2 _— and “status quo-ers” set up 
a howl. 





Price’is, Very Important 

When some of our eastern farmers last 
fall reported that they had sold their entire 
season’s crops at their roadside markets, im- 
mediate interest centered in further exten- 
sion of the roadside marketing idea. For 
eight or ten years now, farmers favorably 
situated along main highways within short 
running distance from the large cities, have 
been enjoying considerable trade with pur- 
chasers at their own door. Last year the 
newer angle to this idea was the developing 
of hotel, retail store, and other large con- 
suming interests upon country purchasing. 
It worked out splendidly in New Jersey 
back of the seashore resorts. The hotel or 
grocery store buyers shopped from farm to 
farm for what they wished, in the same way 
as they customarily went from one market 
stall to another.., 

This looks so good that further sugges- 
tions for the coming summer are now in 
order. A country wholesale store can be 
set up under canvas or shack at a conven- 
ient crossroads, and farmers within hauling 
distance can turn over their products to one 
of their number—the best farmer salesman 
in the community—and deliver a variety of 
fresh fruit and produce each market day. 
The great advantage of this idea is that 
city shoppers can secure at one point a 
variety of fresh commodities to meet their 
needs, and a variety of farm products will 
draw more buyers to the country than the 
small selection usually offered by one farmer. 

It is a great idea, but there is one caution, 
and this most seriously. Farmers as a gen- 
eral rule ask too much for their products at 
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these roadside markets. There must he, 
happy medium in price, sateniiare a = 
the wholesale city price and the retail yp» 
at which the consumer must buy. Just where 
the country price should be between the two 
is a matter of judgment. But it is a fact, 
that many a good farmer has killed his trade 
before it was really started by asking prices 
higher than the same quality of farm prod. 
ucts were sold for in the city retail markets, 


For Better Hay Markets 


With the hay shipping season n 

ahead, the recent effort of the New via 
State Department of Farms and Markets t 
bring about a better situation in the New 
York city hay market is welcomed by the 
hundreds of farmers who produce in quan. 
tity for the city trade. As pointed out last 
season in these columns, more than 70 
cent of the hay consumed in New York gi 
comes from the farms of New York and ad. 
jacent states, and the marketing situation 
with its permit system, inadequate sto 
and fluctuating embargoes, is a matter which 
deserves immediate attention. Then too 
there is no one representative body in New 
York city which takes care of the entire 
trade and through which action can be made 
towards improving the standards of hay 
and market conditions and practices. ' 
_ It was with this in mind that representa. 
tives of the government, the state college, 
the state farm bureau federation and various 
organizations of hay shippers and dealers 
met with the department of farms and mar. 
kets. Widely diversified opinion was ex. 
pressed by the variety of interests at the con- 
ference, but those representing the govern. 
ment agencies were firm in their convictions 
for better facilities, more rigid hay stand. 
ards and improvements in methods of doing 
business. This hay conference should mean 
a lot to farmers of the East, and with this 
initial start for a better situation in the hay 
market should bring about a change for the 
better. The ball has been started and its 
rolling should increase in momentum even if 
that momentum means a complete reorgat- 
ization of the hay trade in New York city. 


Where is the Local Interest? 


If the rural schools in New York state are 
not put on a better plane as the result of the 
rural school agitation and investigation for 
the last year and a half, the failure to im- 
prove them may be laid very largely to the 
lack of local interest. This sounds, perhaps, 
a little unkind, but if there is any one factor 
with which the Committee of 21 has been 
confronted, it is the lack of interest by the 
parents of the school children. Some meet- 
ings have been called with a resulting at- 
tendance of three or four, whereas the meet- 
ing should have drawn an audience of 60 to 
75 parents. The matter of rural school im- 
provement, whether it be for centralization 
or away from it, should come through the de 
mand of the great mass of farmers who have 
children in the schools and should not be left 
to a few local leaders or outsiders. 

The Committee of 21 which is going into 
the rural school problem cannot expect to 
echo the wishes of the farmers of New York 
state if those farmers themselves are not 
sufficiently interested in rural school im- 
provement to make plain their wishes by at 
tending the local meetings. This comment, 
of course, does not hold true in all cases, for 
there are many active and promotive rural 
communities which have adopted rural sch 
inmprovement as among their chief com 
munity efforts. These groups in conjunction 
with other leaders have been responsible fot 
that which has already been accomplish 
The need right now is for a more widesp 
interest and for an organized interest in 
community which will make its wants 
with the Committee of 21 or with the mem 
bers of the legislature. 



















Result of Cow Testing—Roy W. Reed @ 
Livingston county, N. Y., a member of th 
Livonia dairy improvement association, 1% 
no oom - his herd ring than i 
pounds in a year. He disposed of & 
two lowest producers, yet they milked o¥ 
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Highly Important Legislation 


‘w0OR something more than a quarter of a 
F century the dairy industry of the United 

States, primarily in self defence, later 
because it was organized for the purpose, and 
now as a matter of principle and public good, 
has led the very van of the advance guard in 
the fight for pure food laws, and the banning 
of substitutes. - ; 

Recently Congress witnessed another illus- 
tration and demonstration of this advanced 
jeadership—as reported in American Agri- 
culturist last week—when at the urgent re- 
quest of the organized dairymen and dairy 
interests, the House of Representatives by a 
yote of 250 to 40 passed the Voigt bill, for- 
bidding the privilege of interstate commerce 
to filled milk, because, in the language of the 
pill filled milk as defined in the words of the 
bill is a deleterious and a harmful material, 
and its sale is a fraud on the purchaser. 

No legislation ever passed by Congress has 
gone as far on the subject of the prevention 
of fraud and the clear statement in a law that 
a substitute might be—in this 
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Fe Discussing the Voigt Bill and Other Matters—By Our Washington Correspondent 
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“If filled milk can be outlawed in interstate 
commerce, why not a lot of other frauds, still 
getting by under the pure food laws, and gen- 
eral trade practices, but just as clearly 
fraudulent, like the shoddy cloth industry, 
the synthetic fruit juices sold under names 
which skate close to the line of illegality, and 
the other substitutes, whose names clearly 
come to mind in this connection?” 

The debate on the filled milk bill took place 
under a special rule in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on May 24. The bill had been 
pending for more than six months, favorably 
reported by the committee on agriculture af- 
ter extensive hearings by a vote of 14 to 4. 


Credit to the Fighters 


Dr. E. V. McCullom, greatest food and diet 
expert in the world had been on the stand 
nearly a full day, convincing the committee 
beyond a shadow of a doubt that they should 
let nothing interfere with protecting the milk 
supply of the whole people. C. W. Holman 
secretary of the National Milk Producers’ 
Federation, A. M. Loomis, secretary of the 
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other states under real obligation if they be- 
gin at once to let Senator Norris know that 
he will be pleasing them if he hastens a fay- 
orable report from his committee, if he can. 


Other Washington Affairs 


HE President’s signature to the amend- 
ment to the federal reserve act, adding 

one member to the board, and adding 

the words “agricultural and financial” to the 
words “industrial and commercial” already 
appearing in the bill indicative of the inter- 
ests to be represented on the board, is awaited 
with double interest. The bill was changed 
considerably by the House from what was 
reported favorably by the Banking and Cur- 
rency committee, and second because by sign- 
ing the bill the President automatically 
creates a vacancy on the board which he is 
pledged to fill by the appointment of a repre- 
sentative of agriculture. The signature was 
expected, perhaps before this is printed. 
Some candidates which were mentioned for 
the position are Alva Agee of New Jersey, 
L. H. Wright of Indiana and 








J. R. Howard of Iowa. The 





ease is—so far inferior to the 
commodity imitated, that it 
ought not to be permitted in 
commerce. When a quarter 
century or more ago the sub- 
stitute for butter—bogus but- 
ter as it is best called today 
—oleo, came on the market, 
the dairy industry in despera- 
tion turned to Congress for 
help, and after a bitter fight 
secured a law which put a tax 
on the oleo industry, for the 
double purpose of compelling 
all manufacturers and dealers 
to specify so clearly that their — 
product was not butter that 
the chance for fraud would be 
negligible, and second to 
double the’ precautions and 
protection if the oleo was col- 
ored in semblance of butter. 
The inspection service needed 
to do this—and this was long 
before a general pure food law 
was thought possible—was 
financed by the small revenue 
provided in the 14, cent per 
pound assessed against uncol- 
ored oleo, and 10 cents per 
pound assessed against the 
oleo colored yellow in semb- 
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This eliminates as far as pos- 
sible any interference with messages ~- 
on weather, 
brings order in the disseminating of 
such information. 

The accompanying photograph 
shows Herschel Jones, New York city 
director of the New York State De- 
partment of Farms and Markets, 
broadcasting by radiophone his re- 
view of the market prices and trend 
of the farm commodity markets in 
New York. Last week a special radio 
Hudson Valley service was incorpor- 
ated by his department and at 8 a. m. 
standard time the prices and condi- 
tion of the market on Hudson Valley 


over the radiophone. 
ports go out from the Radio Corpora- 
tion-Westinghouse Station at Newark, 
Included in the service of the 
department are also the reports sent 
out daily from Rochester and Sche- 
Daily market reports are 
broadcasted 


Radio News Service Greatly Expanded 


HE broadcasting of weather, crops and market news by radio phone has 
gone forward by leaps and bounds until the government now has 41 sta- 
tions in the United States which are broadcasting agricultural news by radio- 
Just recently the department of commerce assigned a wave length of 


for the exclusive use of 
broadcasting agricultural 


crops and markets and 


made a special feature 
Mr. Jones’ re- 


by radiophone 


through considerable area by the co-operative effort of the agricultural bu- 
reaus of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and the federal government. 





position of Senator Capper of 
Kansas, author of this bill in 
the Senate and leader of the 
“farm bloc” will make his en- 
dorsement of much impor- 
tance in filling this position. 
The decision of the Inter- 
state commerce commission, 
cutting freight rates 10%, or 
approximately $400,000,000for 
the coming year tollowed by 
a labor board decision reduc- 
ing some railroad labor wages, 
brings renewed hopes to the 
farmer of reduced costs of 
what he is compelled to buy. 
Incidentally it should be noted 
that these two decisions came 
under the operation of the 
Cummins-Esch act charged 
by some with responsibility 
for increases instead of de- 
creases. It is also noted that 
the President sat down with 
the railroad executives to get 
them to voluntarily reduce 
freight and received hearty 
commendation, but when farm 
organization leaders sat down 
with the same men and tried 
to show them that farmers 














lance of butter. 


Course of the Food Bill 
T sto law referred to in the paragraphs 





above was the clear forerunner of the 
pure food law. The pure food law has 
served some splendid purpose, but today the 
consumers of the country are finding that 
even this law is insufficient to protect against 
clever imitations, and the filled milk imita- 
tion of real condensed milk has been one of 
the worst. Searching for a remedy, the 
dairymen, the best organized argricultural 
industry, found the prohibition in interstate 
commerce of fraudulent and deleterious foods 
apparently the clear method. 
The tax method of control was also sug- 
gested and a bill introduced based on that 
posal, but it was sidetracked by being re- 
ferred to the Ways and Means committee, 
an unfriendly committee, which left the 
Voigt bill, prohibiting interstate commerce, 
and manufacture in the District of Columbia 
and the territories, the only method in sight. 
So the dairy industry almost unanimously got 
behind this bill. 


Two Questions Are Opened 


One is the question of how to proceed 
to establish this method of protecting 
the public against those who would question 
such control by federal authority as consti- 
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National Dairy Union, with experts, scien- 
tists, practical dairymen, and the leaders of 
all the large farm organizations, had supplied 
the committee unanswered proof of the pub- 
us = private demand for a law of this 

n e 

The facts were ably presented to the House 
by Congressman Voigt author of the bill, and 
his colleague Congressman Browne of Wis- 
consin, by Chairman Haugen, Iowa’s strong 
friend of the dairy industry, by Judge Tow- 
ner of Iowa, and by three New York, and one 
Pennsylvania congressmen, Hamilton Fish, 
John D. Clarke, and Daniel A. Reed of New 
York, and Congressman Gernerd of Pennsy- 
Ivania, Congressman Clague of Minnesota 
Congressman Hersey of California, and last 
but not least by Congresswoman Alice Rob- 
ertson of Oklahoma. 

“T can make good custards,” said Miss 
Robertson, “out of this filled milk, but I 
must add eggs to it to put in the substance 
that is taken out of the milk. I could per- 
haps vote to let grown men and women eat 
this stuff, but I cannot vote to let them feed 
it to babies. My vote is to protect the babies 
of this nation.” 

‘The Voigt bill was sent to the Senate the 
next day after the formal vote in the House 
on May 25, and was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. Senator George W. 
Norris of Nebraska is chairman of that com- 
mittee, and dairying is not one of the big 
industries in his state. Readers in Nebraska 


will be putting their dairymen brothers in 


must have freight rates low- 
ered, the farm leaders were 
charged with entering into a conspiracy, and 
betraying their constituents. 





A silly rumor that Secretary Wallace was 
in a row with the President and threatened 
to resign was current recently due to mis- 
directed energy of some earnest friends of 
the Secretary who are seeking to help him 
hold the bureaus of markets, forestry, roads 
and weather, in the department of agricul- 
ture. The matter is not one which will be 
dignified by official statements from any 
source, but it is certain that there is not as yet 
anything tangible to the threatened change 
in the location of these bureaus, and cer- 
tainly nothing tangible in any rumor of res- 
ignation. 

Of course, farmers everywhere are makin 
it known that they do not intend to permi 
their bureau of markets to get into other 
hands if they can help it, and that they want 
forestry kept in safe hands. As to roads and 
weather, they prefer it where it is, accord- 
ing to general report. The Secretary of 
Agriculture knows this. What an efficien 
expert reports as the cheapest place to hoo 
these bureaus into a bureaucratic machine 
is not likely to have much weight with him. 





The National grange-executive committee 
met June 3 at Hadley, Mass., and has acce 
ted an invitation to meet in Chicago, June 
in connection with directors of the farm 
bureau federation, the International farm 
congress and other farm organizations, 
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Brings You This Horse 
Drawn 


DEMING 
SPRAYER 





100 bushels of potatoes per acre increase 





is common where spraying is practiced. Our 
biggest potato growers consider sprcying in- 
despensable. it is the best crop insurance 

y can buy. The Deming is adjustable to 
the needa of the large or small grower. Will 
spray two to four rows. 

Successful fruit growing is impossible to- 
day uniess a definite spraying program is 
followed Right now scab is very evident in 
Onondaga Co., N. Y., orchards where grow- 
ers have failed to spray. A few dollars 
spent in spraying will return hundreds to 
these men,—A real investment 

T Deming is ideal, for it may be most 
conveniently used for spraying the poultry 
and hog houses. It is a universal sprayer. 
Save $50 by acting now. Through a fortu- 
nate purchase from the U. 8. Government we 
secured a limited number of the DEMING 
SPRAY at a price which will enable us 
to sell it for $25. This is $50 below its 
regular catalogue price. These sprayers are 
brand new and complete in every respect in- 
cluding horse drawn cart with shafts, 50-gal. 
barrel- pump—hose—-nozales, etc. 

Farmers, fruit growers, etc., all over the 
country who know the value of the Deming 
SPRAYER will be quick to seize this re- 
markable offer. So act now. Send $5 and 
we will ship you the Deming SPRAYER, 
fully equipped, F.0O.B., New York City. 
Pay balance after inspection, or return it | 
and your money will be refunded. Order 


now and save $50.00. 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS’ 

ORT C 

41 Park Row 


Write for Catalogue 























FARQUHAR DIGS POTATOES 


“Success Junior” 
Means 
More Potatoes— 
Less Labor 





The “Success Junior’’ plow leads for fast clean 
digging and long life. ‘Farquhar No. 1” is the 
al rigid tongue Elevator Digger, a sure 
winner on four or more acres. Also “Special 
Elevator,” a ball-bearing equipped Digger for 
either horse or engine drive. Farquhar Diggers 
are the result of many years’ field experience. 
Write for catalogue giving illustrated descriptions. 


A.B. Farquhar Co., Ltd. Box 231, York, Pa. 
Aleo Engines—Sawmills—T hreshers, Etc. 


YERS 


For fifty years Myers 
Pumps have led the field. 
Myers Cog-Gear Hand Pump, 
Blectric House Pump and 
Self-Oiling Bulldozer Power 
Pump are but three of this 
world famous line. All low 
in cost, simple, dependable. 
(10) Myers means highest-qual- 
> ity Pumps, Door Hangers, 

ls. See 

ealer or 




















Good Silage— 


can only be made in a good silo. Be 

gure—choose a Harder. Silage can’t 

stick to the smooth sides. Air can’t 
getin. Heat can’t get out. 
Harder silage means more 
milk—more dollars. 

Send for free booklet 

HARDER MFG. CORP. 
Box 13 
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Saws, Portab! 


le Saw 

Saws. Immediate 
Test— Lifetime Guar- 
Write forit at ence. 


Cehiond tiene HANSAS CITY. MO. 
3 Empire Bids! PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Plow Handle Talks 


Opinions of Men Who Know 








Not Fair to Raw Milk 


The leading contributed article in 
the May 3ist issue of “The Outlook” 
by Sherman Rogers, its well known 
and interesting correspondent upon 
industrial topics, is very illuminating 
so far as it deals 
with milk that 
has to be pas- 
teurized under 
the board of 
health rules of 
New York city, 
and with meth- 
ods of handling 
and delivery. 
The big dealers, 
in fact, distrib- 
utors generally, 
have been and 
are yet severely 
criticised by 
nearly every 
body, but I have 
always held that 
they were engaged in one of the most 
nerve-racking jobs known. They take 
a most—yes, the most—perishable 
food products from thousands of pro- 
ducers scattered over a part of six 
states and deliver it in pints and quarts 
upstairs and downstairs to the people 
of the great metropolis. I am glad a 
few of these firms have made money. 

Somehow, it may be a foolish, nar- 
row minded opinion, I prefer to sell 
our milk to a concern that is making a 
profit. I had a sorry experience once 
in selling milk above market values to 
a concern that lost instead of made a 
profit. What I started to criticize was 
the gross injustice done by this writer 
to raw milk, recognized by high authori- 
ties as by far the best milk for infants 
when made under the regulations of 
the milk. commissions. Greater New 
York has two of these, one acting for 
New York and the other for Kings 
county, N. Y. 

Mr. Rogers’ statement that cows 
kept under the best of sanitary condi- 
tions may at some time have been in 
contact with other cows and have 
taken tuberculosis is absolutely true, 
but in the matter of protection to these 
herds from infected animads, he is 
many years behind. 


Consumers Fully Safeguarded 


The New York board of health and 
milk commissions have rules and regu- 
lations for tubercular control that 
safeguard the consumers of raw certi- 
fied milk against any possible chance 
of getting the germs through the milk. 
Every cow must be tuberculin-tested 
before coming into the herd at all. 
The whole herd is also tested either 
annually or semi-annually as the milk 
commission may direct. In our own 
herd all newcomers are given three 
tests with tuberculin. One is the sub- 
cutanious where temperatures are 
taken for at least eight hours before 
the tuberculine is injected, and then 
after a lapse of six hours tempera- 
tures are taken every two hours until 
10 temperature periods have passed— 
called a 24-hour test. Reactions are 
shown by a raise of temperatures 
above the preinjection temperatures. 


The Intradermic Test 

The intradermic test is made by in- 
jecting a very small amount of highly 
concentrated tuberculin in the folds 
of the skin at the setting of the tail. 
In case of a reaction there is shown a 
hardened and prominent enlargement 
at the point of injection. The method 
is rapidly supplanting the subcutane- 
ous in many parts of the country by 
both state and federal authorities, and 
also supplanting the opthalmic test 
which is executed by placing a tuber- 
culin disk in the eye. Reaction is in- 
dicated by a pus discharge not at all 
difficult to detect. 

The milk commissions will not ac- 
cept the intradermic or the opthalmic 
as final, but do like to have these tests 
used as checks with the subcutaneous 
which they recognize only as final. The 
control of bovine tuberculosis is abso- 
lutely in hand. There is no guess 
work or mystery in connection with it. 
While, as at present produced, the 
great bulk of milk bought at a very 
low price is safer pasteurized than 
raw, there are thousands of quarts of 
clean raw milk going into the metrop- 
olis that is a safer milk than the flood 
of average milk pasteurized. Physi- 
cians generally know this and urge its 
use for infant feeding. 

“The Outlook” and Mr. Rogers 
ought to follow the present artiele with 
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one equally illuminating on the pro- 
duction of certified or clean raw milk. 
Our Seeding Experiments 

Some of our readers may remember 
that we gave through this column two 
years ago extracts from a number of 
readers who reported on the amount 
of grass and clover seed used per acre. 
I tried out myself our seeding by using 
8 and 10 quarts per acre instead of 
12 quarts, the amount we had previ- 
ously used. One year ago I reported 
that the grass was not as thickly 
standing with the lesser amount of 
seed and I have to report the same 
again this year. The weakness is even 
more marked than it was one year ago, 
because now the crop will be chiefly 
timothy and alfalfa while last year the 
cutting was largely clover. 

I did not chance the experimentagain 
last year with the result that the stand 
this year on land sowed to grass last 
year has a normal stand this year. 
Evidently I saved at the spigot but lost 
at the bung. The theory, however, is 
still sound that our present methods 
require the use of more seeds than we 
ever find growing afterwards. No 
doubt by the methods of drill sowing 
at the time of sowing grain, a good 
many of these small seeds are buried 
where they cannot possibly come to 
light again.—[H. E. Cook. 





The Grange on Ship Subsidy 


In American Agriculturist of May 
20, appeared editorial comment con- 
cerning the proposed ship subsidy plan 
which has recently been under fire 
at Washington. In this, the statement 
was made that the National Grange 
had endorsed with certain reserva- 
tions a temporary subsidy which 
would serve as an emergency help in 
developing foreign trade and in creat- 
ing a naval auxiliary. The National 
Grange should not have been included 
in this comment, for as T. C. Atkeson, 
Washington representative, points out, 
the grange has not changed its policy 
on the matter of ship subsidy. It de- 
sires to build up the merchant ma- 
rine, but it believes the desired re- 
sults can and will be accomplished 
without resorting to a subsidy plan. 

Recently appearing before the com- 
mittee on commerce of the Senate 
and the committee on merchant ma- 
rine of the House, which held joint 
hearings on the Jones ship subsidy 
bill, printed statement of which is now 
available, Mr. Atkeson made plain 
this position. The story of the Na- 
tional Grange consideration of ship 
subsidy goes back for 23 years and in 
substance this same position of the 
grange has been reiterated time and 
time again. . 
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Current Farm Bulletins 


“Reforesting,” is the title of a 
recent bulletin by C. R. Pettis, F. E., 
Supt. of N. Y. State Forests. Issued by 
the N. Y. State Conservation Commis- 
sion, it, also, may be obtained free 
of charge. The purpose of this 
pamphlet is to advise land owners how 
they may best obtain stock, and to 
describe the most suitable kinds of 
trees to use for various purposes and 
on different soils, how to do the plant- 
ing, when to plant, care of plantation. 
There is, in addition, some valuable 
information regarding the profits that 
may be derived. 

“Potato growing in New Jersey” 
details the most approved methods of 
raising potatoes in that state, which 
ranked 12th in potato production for 
1921. If, as the author, William H. 
Martin, Ph. D., believes, N. J. po- 
tato growers “are as progressive as 
any other group of men similarly en- 
gaged,” the bulletin will have an ex- 
tensive and exceedingly practical 
value. It may be secured upon re- 
quest from the New Jersey Agri. Ex. 
Sta., New Brunswick, N. J. 


The University of Missouri at 
Columbia, Mo., will furnish upon re-- 
quest an exceedingly practical bulle- 
tin on “Better Met*ods of Tomato 
Production.” The author, Prof. J. T. 
Rosa, emphasizes his theory that the 
more a tomato grower invests in good 
seed, good plants, good cultivation 
and fertilizers, the greater become his 
profits. 









PREMO JR. 


CAMERA 


Given for Only Three 
Subscription ~ 





Reward No. 98.—No matter how old 
or how young you are, you will be de. 
lighted with the pictures you can make 


with this simple camera. It makes pic. 
tures 24 x 3% inches. Loads in daylight 
with Premo Film Pack which can be ge. 
cured wherever photographic supplies are 
for sale. While this camera is suitable 
for older people it is exceptionally wel] 
liked by every boy and girl who is Jucky 
enough to have one. And just think of 
it. You can become the owner of one of 
these wonderful cameras without spending 
a penny. 2 tell your neighbors about 
American Agriculturist and collect $1.00 
for a year’s subscription from three of 
them. The 3 subscriptions entitle you to 
the Camera free, postpaid. Or send $3.00 
in payment for one three year subscription 
and in addition add 35 cents extra. We 
even prepay the postage. 


SEVEN-PIECE 
CRYSTAL WATER 
SET With Your Ini- 
tial On Each Piece! 


Sent postpaid without cost 
to you as a reward for only 
Three (3) new or renewal 
subscriptions 





You will love this beautiful Crystal 
Water Set with decorations and your own 
initial in sterling silver everlastingly 


burned into the glass itself. Here is 4 
handsome water set which you will always 
use and which can be prominently dis 
played, between meals, on sideboard or in 
china closet. This water set, compo 
of six tumblers and pitcher, will delight 
the heart of every housewife. The pitch- 
er is substantially made'in a pleasing 
sign, with firm, strong base. The tum- 
blers are of dainty, extra thin blown glass. 
Each piece is edged impure sterling silver, 
with silver wreath and initial of the own- 
er. The tumblers are half-pint capacity 
—the pitcher holds 3 pints. Shippin 
weight 5 lbs. Mention initial desi 
We offer this handsome Crystal Water 
Set, free, for 3 yearly subscriptions at 
$1.00 each. Or send $3.00in payment 
for one three year subscription and in 
dition add 35 cents extra. The 
offers good only in June and July. 
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depends on a number of factors not 
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1| Farm Engineering 


|. Solving Mechanical Problems at Home 
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Worm Drive in Motor Truck 


Would like to know if there is any way in 
which to measure a worm drive rear for a 
motor truck. We have a 1-1.2 ton truck 
with an internal gear drive. The motor and 
everything is good except the rear and we 
have a chance to buy a worm drive much 
cheaper than it would cost to fix the old 
rear, but would like to know how to tell if 
our motor would handle it and at about what 
speed ?—LE. G., Moorestown, N. J. 

I do not know that I have ever seer 
a truck in which the drive has been 
changed from an ordinary beveled 
gear drive in the rear axle to the 
worm drive. However, it is not im- 
possible. 

The reduction in the rear beveled 
gears varies with the different makes 
of machines, but the r. p. m. of the 
rear wheels may be from three to five 
times as much as that of the drive 
shaft. With a single worm drive the 
worm gear is rotated one tooth for 
each revolution of the drive shaft. 
Thus you can readily see that the 
drive shaft would have to rotate a 
great deal faster to get the same speed 
on the rear wheels than in the case 
of beveled gear drive. 

I am sorry that I cannot give you 
explicit directions for making the 
change, but it will be practically im- 
possible to do this without getting 
right over the truck and making a 
study of it so that the calculations 
would be exactly correct. 





Silage in Rectangular Silo 


Please tell me how many tons of silage 
there would be in a silo 14 x 13% x 24 feet 
high. There is no roof. The silo is in the 
barn. It was filled full, settled and fed off 
from for one month and filled full again. 
When settled the last time there was 21 feet 
of silage. At present writing there is very 
nearly 11 feet. How can any one get at the 
wantity without weighing it and sell it for 
feed at a price reasonable to both parties?— 
[E. T. S. Thayer, St. Lawrence county, 

The number of square feet in the 
cross section of a silo 14x13% feet 
is 189 square feet. If the silo is 11. 
feet high, this makes 2,079 cubic feet 
of silage. Tables have been de- 
veloped to show the weight of aver- 
age silage in silos filled to certain 
depths. The table developed by King 
shows that 21 feet of silage solidly 
packed, has a weight of about 46.2 
pounds per cubic foot at the bottom 
of the silo. At 10 feet from the bot- 
tom it weighs about 33.1 pounds at 5 
feet it weighs 40 pounds. Since this 
last figure is the average weight for 
lower 10 or 11 feet of silage in a silo 
which had 21 feet of silage, it is the 
nearest average figure in the above 
case to use in figuring the weight of 
silage in this silo. 

Thus, the weight of the silage in 
the above silo is very close to 83,160 
pounds or approximately 41% tons. 
On the basis of the Warren formula, 
which takes account of the value of 
corn and hay at current prices, the 
silage is worth somewhere between 
$4.25 and $5 per ton. With silage 
held at this time of the year and 
packed solidly, a fair price is probably 
close to the latter figure. Thus the 
silage in the silo above is worth about 
$200 or a little more for feeding value. 


Annealing High Carbon Steel 


Broken sulky rake teeth could be used for 
many purposes on the farm if the temper 
could be easily drawn so_ that be hs 
etc, may be done without injuring tools. Will 
heating it an out-door fire and when quite 
hot, covering with earth until cold, anneal 
them?—[F. é S., New Jersey. 

Whether rake teeth can be used 
advantageously for repair purposes 
depends upon the kind of steel from 
which they are made. Generally, a 
special grade of spring steel, rather 
high in carbon, is used, and even put- 
ting them through a regular anneal- 
ing process is hardly sufficient to take 
the spring out of them. It might re- 
quire several heatings with slow cool- 
ing under ashes to bring about the 
result desired. 





Power for Silage Cutter 


As 1 am intending to buy a silage cutter, 
I wish to find out if an 8-horsepower engine. 
with a speed of 310 r p m and a 24-inch 
Pulley will operate a blower with a pulley of 
12 inches and a speed of 600 r p m. If so 
kindly send me your answer by return mail 
as 1 have read some very good advice and 
put my trust in you.—[{N. B., New York. 
The ratings of silage cutters are 
given so differently by various manu- 
facturers that not very much reliance 
can be placed in them. The power 


required for operating a silage cutter 


the least of which is the rate of feed- 
: * engine th 








a little more power than is necessary 
to operate the cutter empty, you can 
make it work by feeding very slowly. 
In my opinion the combination which 
you mentioned would properly work 
pretty satisfactorily at the normal 
rate of feeding, though of course, it 
will be possible to choke the machine 
down. For an average outfit I shouJd 
say that you ought to get satisfactory 
operation out of it. 


Exterminating Undesirables 


A number of inquiries have been re- 
ceived by American Agriculturist rela- 
tive to the legality of destroying wild 
birds or animals found to be destruct- 
ive in the field, garden and preying 
on other forms of beneficial wild life. 
Jim Crow and our old friend the wood- 
chuck seem to be most prominent in 
their depredations. Farmers have 
been inquiring if they need a license 
to hunt and kill such animals on their 
own farms. The conservation law 
reads that the farm owner and his 
immediate family or a farm lessee and 
his immediate family, occupying said 
farm has the right to hunt, kill or 
trap fur-bearing animals on the land 
of which he is the bona fide owner or 
lessee, during the season when it is 
lawful, without procuring a resident 
license. It is further provided in the 
law that minors under the age of 16 


shall not be required to take out a 
license to trap fur-bearing animals. 

State Conservation Commissioner 
McDonald has sent a letter to all fish 
and game clubs requesting the sports- 
men to cooperate with the state con- 
servation commission in exterminating 
predatory birds and animals or those 
that kill birds and small game and 
damage farm and garden crops. 

The following have.» been listed 
as undesirable by the  conserva- 
tion commission and their destruction 
is recommended: lynx, bobcat, hunt- 
ing house cat, red fox, gray fox, red 
squirrel, weasel, house rat, porcupine, 
woodchuck, crow, English sparrow, 
starling, sharp-shinned hawk, cooper’s 
hawk, goshawk, great horned owl, 
great gray owl and snowy owl. 








[ With the Fruit Growers 














More Apple Storage Plants 


ALVAH H. PULVER 


A movement is well under way at 
Clyde, N. Y., for the establishment of 
a cold storage plant with a capacity 
of 60,000 barrels, this to include an 
ice-making plant with a capacity of 
25 tons daily. Arrangements have 
been made for a tour of inspection by 
a committee visiting the plants at 
Sodus, Williamson, North Rose and the 
plant now under construction at Wal- 
lington. 

All the storage in western New York 
have paid good dividends from the 
start. Williamson now has three 
plants and the plant at Sodus is being 
enlarged. Its capital stock was re- 
cently increased from $150,000 to 


ro4 
ran) 


$226,000 and construction is now 
going on, making for considerable stor- 
age capacity. At Rose the General 
Storage and Ice company has recently 
taken out incorporation papers for 
$100,000 and will hegin business with 
$10,000. At Webster the first storage 
company under the new co-operative 
law in the state has just been formed 
and a plant will be built so as to be 
ready for the apple crop this season. 
As an index to the business coming to 
such companies it may be said that 
with the Wallington plant only just 
started reservations have been made 
for practically all the available space 
for this fall. 

The Twitchell-Champlin canning 
factory at Wolcott announces that it 
will open the canning season sometime 
between June 20 and 30, starting on 
peas and string beans, of which it has 
secured its usual acreage without dif- 
ficulty. The plant also looks forward 
to a fine fruit season as to date prac- 
tically no frost troubles have cut down 
the prospect in this territory. Some 
of the growers are reporting that 
Baldwins did not set as well as- ex- 
pected but this is about the burden 
of their complaint. In sections farther 
away from Wolcott there is some 
Montmorency cherry shrinkage re- 
ported, but this seems spotted, growers 
in close proximity to each other re- 
porting from fair to a big showing 
in prospects. At Fair Haven a new 
canning factory has recently been 
organized with a capital of $40,000 
and if no interruptions occur it will 
be ready for operations this season. 


If you’ve saved up the old can rube 
bers during the winter, throw ‘em 
away. It’s poor economy to use them 
the second time. 
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| Some Practical Notions About 
cf Buying Farm Machines 
b "Tl growing season is well under way, six 


llion farmers are out in the open, remolding 
the great fertile world, and you are probably 


ps confining your attentions to the fields out of which 


7 your own profit must come. 


f 
Hy Ahead of you is a summer of activity, and your plans 
Y| will have much to do with farm machines. This summer 
. you may invest in a number of such items of practical 
A equipment as are listed at the right. You will be deciding 
what machines will increase your production, save you 
Hl the most, and cost you least in the long run. Each purchase 
} will lay a bit of the foundation for coming seasons. 
i Each new machine must be a good, reliable worker and 
A moneymaker for you during years to come. It has been 
ia proved many times that one defective, inefficient machine 
/ may in one season tear down the profits built up by good 


tools and hard labor. Your choice in each case is no light 
matter for there are wide variations in value. 


iN\, It is not for selfish reasons alone that we ask you to 
h consult with the McCormick-Deering dealer in filling your 


og farm equipment needs. The plainest sort of common sense, 
a long unbroken record of accomplishment, the ripe judg- 


] ment of millions of good farmers—all considerations point 


to the same advice: 


) Rely on the good ry 2 —s quality construc- 


\ tion of the equipment in t 
i Invest in Titan and International tractor 
\hi\ power to work smoothly with McCormick-Deering 
belt and drawbar machines. Count on the full 


Line. 






| 

\ stocks, the ready service, the help and advice of Reliable _T. 
\ our dealers, The McCormick- i - ape ase the 4 Pcemnegy Hoe: 
| in business for your trade, but they are also work- complete Line of Trac- 
.Ing to gain your good will and confidence in the tor-operated Equipment 

years to come. in the World. 
2s INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO pa fa USA 
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cCormick-Deering 


92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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These 
McCormick- Deering 
Products are in Demand 

in Summer and Fall: 


Tractors 
Titan 
International 8-16 
International 15-30 


Grain Binders 
Push Binders 
Headers 
Harvester -Threshers 
Mowers 

kes 
Loaders 
Hay Presses 
Corn Binders 
Corn Pickers 
Ensilage Cutters 
Huskers and Shredders 
Shellers 
Grain Drills 
Plows 
Tillage Implements 

e Mills 

Feed Grinders 
Stone Burr Mills 
Threshers 
Potato Diggers 
Wagons 
Engines 
Cream Separators 
Manure Spreaders 
Motor Trucks 
Twine 
Repairs 


McCormick - Deering 
Dealers Offer You 
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The 
clever 
door-fastener 
is also the famous 
safety ladder 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 


The door-fasteners of the Unadilla form a 
wide, safe, and permanent ladder directly 
underneath the door opening of the silo. 
You are as safe climbing a Unadilla as go- 
ing up a stairway. Thesilagecannot cling 
or freeze on the rungs of the ladder: and 
from it you can adjust every hoop of the 
silo as desired, thus enabling you to pro- 
long the life of the silo. 

Many other features of safety and conven- 
fence are found in Unadilla Silos, making 
it the leader of silds throughout the East. 
With special discounts for early orders, 
and prices of this famous silo back to 1917 
levels, you have an oppor- 
tunity to save real hard 
earned dollars now! 

Write today for particu- 
lars and catalog which 
will explain all the fea- 
tures of Unadilla Silos 


UNADILLA 
SILO CO. 
BoxB, 


Unadilla, N. Y. 
Moines, la. 




























$3 Package 

guaranteed to give 
satisfaction or 

mone refunded. 

$1 
for ordinary cases 
» Postpaid on receipt of price. f 
Writefordescriptive booklet 
MINERAL REMEDY CO. 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 


SILO FOR *145°° 


We sell direct from our Faetery. 
No agents to pay 


All silos in this sale are highest grade, 
genuine clear Oregon Fir, fully 
equipped with all our latest improve- 
ments. Subject to inspection at your 
station. You can save money by 
buying direct if you write at once. 


INTERMATIONAL SILO COMPANY 
112 Flood Bulking, Meadville. Pa. 


























DON’T CUT OUT 
AShoe Boil, Capped 


Hock or Bursitis 


A 


BSORBINE 
will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 


ADE MARK QE 
Stops lameness promptly. Does not blister 
or remove the hair, and horse can be worked. 
$2.50 a bottle delivered. Book 6 R free. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 379 Temple St.. Springfield, Mass. 


DRY MILK 


CALVES, PIGS AND HENS 
needing cow’s skimmed milk. Barrels 
ot bs. A tr 25 pounds, parcel post $3.00. 














Stock and Poultry 


Many Ways With Farm Live Stock 














Watch for Stomach Worms 


With the approach of warm 
weather, sheep raisers arg warned 
by the United States department of 
agriculture to watch for stomach 
worms and put into practice every 
known preventative measure. The 
first things noted with sheep infested 
with stomach worms are dullness and 
lack of thrift. Later the skin be- 
comes pale as do the linings of the 
mouth and eyelids, which is due to 
impoverishment of the blood from 
the blood sucking habit of worms. 
Infested sheep also may have a 
swelling under the jaw known as 
“bottle jaw.” 

Stomach worm infection is spread 
by the droppings of infested sheep. 
The eggs of the parasites in the 
droppings hatch out, and the young 
worms, which are microscopic in size, 
crawl up the grass blades and are 
swallowed by the sheep as _ they 
graze. In the stomach the worms 
become mature in about three weeks. 


mixture of equal parts, by measure, 
of rolled oats and bread crumbs, with 
3% of sharp sand mixed in the feed. 
About the third day this feed is 
changed to equal parts bread, rolled 
oats, bran and cornmeal. After the 
seventh day to three parts bran, one 
part low-grade wheat flour and corn- 


meal, 10% green feed, and 5% beef 
scrap, with about 3% sand or grit 


in all the rations. 


From the seventh day until the 
ducklings are two or three weeks old, 
they are fed four times daily, after 
which they need be fed only three 
times daily. After the ducklings are 
a week old the grit or sand may be 
fed either in the mash or in a hopper. 
The common practice among duck 
raisers, is to feed grit in all duck ra- 
tions. Beef scrap is not usually fed 
until the ducks are a week old, when 
about 5% is added to the ration, which 
amount is gradually increased to 15% 
by the end of the third week. The pro- 
portion of cornmeal is gradually in- 
creased and the bran is decreased un- 





Here is a Mighty Desirable Foundation For Any Guernsey Fancier 


The animal pictured here is Imp. Kiluna’s Welcome, the dam of several of 
the animals sold at the recent Pulitzer dispersal sale at Mineola, L. I. under 


the direction of L. F. Herrick of Worcester, Mass. 


Farmers desiring pure- 


bred Guernseys for foundation stock had a magnificient opportunity at this 


sale. 


considering the production back of the animals placed on sale. 


The average selling price was $308, a remarkably reasonable figure 


The highest 


priced animal of the sale was Harbor Hill Flothorne, bred and consigned 


by C. H. Mackay of Roslyn, L. I. 


She is a granddaughter of the great 


Imp. Masher’s Galore and daughter of Masher’s Flothorne with a record of 


14,624 pounds milk and 610.6 pounds butterfat. 
was purchased by J. C. Penny of Hopewell Junction, N. Y., 


Harbor Hill Fiothorne 
for $950. 


He also purchased several heifers of the Mackay consignment all being 


single or double grandsons of Masher’s Galore. 


In his purchase Mr. Penny 


has a most desirable foundation. 


If the fourth stomach, or rennet, of 
an infested sheep or lamb be exam- 
ined soon after death, the stomach 
worms can be seen squirming about, 
slender, reddish in color, about an 
inch long. 


Treatment for Roup 


Swollen eyes are one indication of 
contagious roup. Treatment of roup, 
which is nothing more or less than a 
cold of a more serious nature consists 
in dipping the heads of the fowls in a 
solution of potassium permanganate. 
This is made up by dissolving a quarter 
of a teaspoonful in two quarts of 
water. This operation is repeated 
three times daily. A slight amount of 
this material may be also placed in 
the drinking water of the flock. Just 
enough is added to the water to give it 
a cherry red color. A fresh solution is 
made every morning. This is a mild 
disinfectant and will tend to prevent 
the spread of the contagion. It goes 
without saying birds with this disease 
should be isolated. 

Another good preventative and 
treatment for roup is as follows. Mag- 
nesium sulphate, 10 ounces; magne- 
sium oxide, 1 ounce; sulphate of iron, 
2 ounces; ground ginger, 2 ounces; 
sulphur 3 ounces. Give one table- 
spoonful in moist mash to 12 birds, 
each morning for three mornings, and 
discontinue until again affected. The 
birds should be isolated before ad- 
ministering the treatment. 


Feeding the Young Ducks 


Ducklings do not feed until they are 
from 24 to 36 hours old, after which 








WwW. A. RANDEL R. 7, SEYMOUR, CONN, 











they may be fed five times daily on a 





Oil the ration becomes a fattening ra- 
tion. Those to be saved for breeders 
should be given the duckling ration 
with approximately 15% beef scrap. 
A good range with abundance of 
grass and running water is a great as- 
set say successful feeders. If confined 
to bare yards, considerable green feed 
and vegetables must be substituted. 


Jersey Cow Wins Gold Medal—Pro- 
ducing 13,117 pounds milk, 739.50 
pounds butter-fat, Dalaview Leonora 
347815, joins the select list of gold 
medal aristocrats of the Jersey breed. 
She started test at eight years and 10 
months of age. She is owned by A. W. 
Humbrecht of Yardly, Pa. 


Lice and Mites in the poultry house 
increase rapidly in warm weather. 
Spraying with kerosene or strong car- 
bolic disinfectants will clear the house. 
However, if the birds are not disin- 
fected with dust or ointments the job 
is only half done and the house will 
become reinfested. 








PULLETS 


8 to 12 weeks old. Bred from heavy laying strains 
in WHITE LEGHORNS and ANCONAS. Price, in 
lots of 25 or more, $1.00 each. Yearling hens, same 
varieties and quality, 25 or over, $1.50 each. Se- 
lect unrelated cockerels to go with them, $1.25 each. 
Order quickly from this ad. Ref. Commercial Bank. 


ZEELAND PULLET FARMS, ZEELAND, MICH. 





GLISTA BULL. 2 Ce 


a, 1921. 


milk, 35.97 ibs. butter 
1 year. 
Fy $ year 
as a 3 489. 
milk, 21.25 Ibs. butter 7 days. This calf 
He ts weil marked ands very straight, fine indiveee 
He is well ma and a very 
Price $75.00, registered Rt crated. 


BRADLEY FULLER 


Holstein Cows fo or 


150 extra nice large Holstein cows that 








W. E. Totman 
Phone 1368 Cortland, N, Y, 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL 





Extr Il bred, nicely marked, 13 ol 
grown; wpeady for immediate use, Price tthe wel 
? , 4 Leads Hi Grade Springers 

ca Load Rogictered emales 
Write your wants 
J. A. LEACH 
PHONE 973 CORTLAND, NW, y, 





125 Grade HOLSTEIN COWS 


The greater portion of these cows, are fresh 
to calving. They are in fine condition, extra heavy 
milkers, large in size; also a few choice Guer rnsey cows, 


F. P. SAUNDERS Certiand. N. Y, 





BROAD ACRES GUERNSEYS 


Bred Heifers and Cows 
$200 and up. 


FRANK M. SMITH 
Springfleld Center, 


SWINE BREEDERS 


LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
Sold_out of bred sows. Special 
offering of weanling pigs. 
H.C. & H.B. HARPENDING, Sex 10, Dundee, N.Y. 
goee JEseme PIGS 6 ks old for i 
25 °° weeks 0) or a 


shipment—$6 each express paid. 
TANGER “YORK SPRINGS, PA. 


New York 




















POULTRY BREEDERS 


5. 6. W. LEGHORN CHICKS 


6.000 BARRON AND ECLANTINE 
STRAIN CHICKS WEEKLY 


No lights or forcing methods used on breeders. Af] 
chicks hatched in improved fresh air incubators de- 
signed and built under my personal supervision ac- 
quired by fifteen years’ experience hatching and breed- 
i ghorns. 100 chix $12: 500 chicks or over $11.50 
per 100. I guarantee safe delivery aint Po parce} 
post charges. Order direct from or send 
for circular. 


BqooKseE POULTRY goes 





E. C. BROWR 
antsville, New — ' 


NABI Rap, Saha Chick 


Baby by Chicks 95% live 
arrival'guaranteed, 


MONT! 








Get our low Juue 
prices. June chicks 
for December layers. 











40 Breeds of Chicks, 4 Breeds of Ducklings, Select and 
Exhibition Grades. Catalogue Free. 
NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 31, Gambier, Ohio 


8550 BRED-TO-LAY 


Barron White Leghorn Chix for July and Au- 

gust at l5c each. Sires dams records up to 

260. New circular free. 

SLATY RIDGE FARM 
PALMYRA, PA. 








BOX A. 


CHIX From twenty leading varieties, 


a was fowls, Leghorns, 

, Wyandottes, An- 

conas, lee y Produced 

under personal supervision. 100¢ live 

delivery right at your door prepaid 

Parcel Post guaranteed. Get Free cata- 
log and order NOW. 


~H. B. Tippen. $o5 Findlay. Ohie 























Roselawn Chicks Live 


_ 15000 pure bred Barred Rock and R. I. Red 
chicks for June, July, and August. $14.00 per 
Hundred, immediate and safe delivery guaranteed. 
Prices of other breeds on request. 


Roselawn Poultry Farm and Hatchery 
Dept. D Ottsville, Pa. 


BIG STURDY CHICKS 
June 6th, 13th, 20th, 27th 


Eglantine S. C._W. Leghorns, 13¢; que 8 8. © Reds 
and Ringlet Barred Rocks, 15¢c; White 
Wyandottes, 18c. Onder now from 


SUNNY SIDE POULTRY FARM Copper Hill, N. 4 

















WHITE LEGHORN 7 5 to 2 
list of six & 

PULLETS / 90 2.5: 
CYCLE HATCHER CO., ‘name, 4. % 





BABY CHICKS 


Hatched by the best system of Incubation from high 
class bred to lay stock. Barred Rocks, B noe 
Reds, Anconas, lle each; White Wyandattes, B 
Minorcas, l5c each; White Brown, Leghorns, 
9c each. Biafe delivery 
by prepaid parcel post. 
NUNDA, N. ¥- 


— Ducklings 30c 
guaranteed 
NUNDA POULTRY FARM 





HUMMERS FAMOUS CHICKS 

a ae 
Rot eal 

E. R. Hummer & Ceo., xecenie BBs 













CHICKS & HATSEaR eg 
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‘poolers Hold Annual Meeting 


} The annual meeting of the Dairy- 
men’s League Cooperative Associa- 
tion was scheduled to be held at Utica, 
N. Y., June 15, when farmers from 
nearly 1000 communities in the league 
territory, embracing six states, were 
expected. Approximately 900 dele- 
gates representing as many local as- 
sociations of the league were to at- 
tend this meeting. While the by-laws 
allow only regularly elected delegates 
to officially take part in the meeting 
and vote on questions that come up, 
nevertheless all dairymen who have 
signed the pooling contract and are 
members of the cooperative associa- 
tion were invited. 

The official meeting was called for 1 
p. m. standard time. However, on 
account of the large amount of busi- 
ness to be transacted an unofficial 
meeting was to be held at 10 a. m. 
standard time. The meeting is in the 
state armory. At both sessions prom- 
jnent speakers were to address the as- 
semblage. This is the first annual 
meeting of the cooperative that is in 
reality a delegates’ meeting. 





Cleaning Dairy Utensils 


One of the most important factors 
in keeping down bacteria content in 
milk is cleanliness of utensils with 
which milk comes in contact. Bac- 
teria are responsible for the sour- 
ing of milk. Bacteria exist only 
when they find proper conditions for 
living. Those conditions are food, 
moisture and temperature and with- 
out them, basteria cannot exist. If @ 
small amount of old milk or con- 
taminated liquid remains in the can 
the bacteria will continue to exist 
and will easily contaminate perfectly 
clean milk. A single drop of con- 
taminated fluid will contain millions 
of bacteria. 

By thoroughly washing utensils, 
milk producers are able to avoid most 
of the bacteria troubles. Thorough 
washing with hot water and cleaner 
followed by rinsing with hot water 
removes food on which bacteria live. 
Thorough drying of the vessel elimi- 
nates the second factor, moisture. 
As long as they have no food or 
moisture upon which they may de- 
pend, they cannot exist. 

The milk strainer is a vital factor 
in the production of clean milk. It 
was the experience of one New York 
milk producer that this one factor 
determined the quality of milk he 
sold. In spite of all precautions he 
still experienced high bacteria count. 
Cleanliness was watched religiously 
in every operation with no success in 
eliminating the difficulty. The mat- 
ter was reported to the proper officials 
at the Geneva station. Investigation 
showed that the substitution of a 
metal strainer for the old fashioned 
cheesecloth eliminated the difficulty. 
Although the cheesecloth was washed 
and rinsed thoroughly, nevertheless 
there were times when sufficient 
moisture remained in the fabric to 
support bacteria life. The metal 
strainer removed opportunity for 
bacteria development when thorough- 
ly washed and dried. 





Stopping Some of the Leaks 
CHARLES L. STILES, NEW YORK 


One of the ways to cut down ex- 
penses on many large dairy farms, is 
to look more thoroughly after the 
smaller details and in that way it is 
Possible, too, not only to lower pro- 
duction costs, but to gain experience 
of practical value to any wide awake 
and up-to-date farmer. 

One way is to eliminate the boarder 
Cow. Don't dispose of her to one of 
the neighbors, but try fattening her 
for beef. If that does not work out 
right, put her out of the way, but get 
rid of her by all means. : 

I once worked a short time for a 
dairymen who made it a practice to 
weigh each cow’s milk separately. He 
had a record sheet tacked up in the 
Stable and as each cow was milked, it 
Was weighed and put down on the 
Tecord sheet. In this way he found 
cut just which cows were returning a 
fair profit, and though it was some 
bother, he was well repaid for his 
trouble in the end. 

And then, in the feeding of grain 
“ee not goat tt in s haphasard way, 









‘ hives to standard hives. 


station or talk with some one more 
experienced than yourself. Try to 
concentrate on a feed mixture that is 
rich in protein. 

About machinery, which really is 
expensive, but so essential in the con- 
duct of a large farm, make it a prac- 
tice to have a shed or some outbuild- 
ing for the storage of all implements 
when not in use. See that they are 
placed there. It will add years to 
their period of usefulness and save one 
many dollars as well. 

A farm garden which is often 
neglected on the larger dairy farms 
will bring in large returns for the time 
and labor spent there. It will provide 
a variety of vegetables from early 
spring, until fall. They are healthful 
and it is so convenient to have fresh 
vegetables in season from one’s own 
garden. 





Advertise Farm Products—Success 
in the quick and profitable disposal of 
farm products has been met by farm- 
ers and fruit growers through the ad- 
vertising medium of the rural press. 
The practice has become an important 
factor in the West, particularly, and 
can well be applied to Pennsylvania 
conditions. A well advertised and 
wisely conducted roadside market is 
a great asset of the farmer located on 
roads well travelled by city automo- 
bilists. It is unwise to overcharge— 
the practice may kill the goose that 
laid the golden egg. 




















With the Beekeepers 








Getting Bees to New Hive 


During the period of fruit or before 
clover bloom is the best time to trans- 
fer bees from skeps, kegs and box 
There is no 
standard method of transferring. Two 
methods are generally recommended, 
one being accomplished in two short 
stages, while the other carries over 
for some time. 

In the former method, a few puffs 
of smoke are blown into the hive, 
which will start the bees into the 
cells where they fill their honey 
stomachs. In this condition they are 
good natured and easily handled. The 
hive is gently moved t» one side, the 
new hive replacing it. The old hive 
is turned upside down and an empty 
box of the same size is placed over it. 
The old hive is then vigorously 
pounded for about 15 minutes. The 
bees will leave their old quarters, 
erawl up and cluster in the empty 
box above. When they are all up, 
the cluster is shaken out on a sheet 
of paper, spread in front of the new 
hive. The bees will enter and the 
transfer is complete. 

After 21 days the young brood will 
have emerged and these youmg bees 
should be handled in t! } same man- 
ner. It may be necessary to add a 
comb of brood from some other hive 
in order to keep the bees in the new 
hive, placing the brood in the middle 
of the new hive. If no nectar is com- 
ing from the field at the time of 
transfer, the bees are fed with sugar 
syrup, two parts of granulated sugar 
to one of water with-one-half tea- 
spoonful of tartaric acid to each 10 
gallons of syrup. 

Another simple and effective method 
of transferring consists in inverting 
the old skep or hive, standing it on 
the base of the new hive and placing 
the upper half over the up-turned 
hive. A Porter bee escape is placed 
between the old hive and the super- 
imposed new one. This arrangement 
is allowed to stand in this position 
for 21 days, when all of the bees will 
have passed above the frame. The 
old hive is then removed and the up- 
per portion of the new hive is lowered 
to the base. 





Fruited Strawberry Beds are best 
treated by being plowed. Next best 
treatment is to mow the leaves and 
tops off with a mowing machine. If 
the ground is dry the mulch and the 
cut tops should be raked off and 
burned; if moist the mulch may be 
loosened and allowed to dry for a day 
and then burned from the windward 
side. In two weeks a new crop of 
healthy leaves will take the place of 
the old diseased and bug injured ones. 
Both bugs and diseases will be de- 









De Laval Sep 
arators are fure 
nished with hand, 
electric, steam 
turbine or belt 
drives, for any 
kind of power. 











for you, no mat- 
ter if you have 
one or a 

cows. 
























Happen to You 


it. We are constantly receiving 
letters of a similar character 
from people who say they, 
waited too long before buying 
a De Laval. 

On hundreds of thousands of 
farms today there is an enore 
mous amount of butter-fat being 
wasted by inferior or worn-out 
separators and by hand skime- 
ming. Perhaps such waste ig 
going on right on your farm. 
Stop it at once by getting a new 
De Laval. It is not only the 
world’s best cream saver, but 
lasts longer and is easier to 
clean and turn than any other. 

Call up your De Laval Agent 
today and ask him to bring out 
a new De Laval so that you can 
try it, or write us for full in- 
formation. Sold on such easy 
from one of our agents, but terms that it will pay for itself 
there is nothing unusual about while you are using it, 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29E.MadisonSt. 61 Beale St, 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 


“Last week we replaced a 
machine made by .......... 
which had been used only five 
years. Our customer, Mr. Craw- 
ford Cook, living near Foyil, 
Oklahoma, shipped one can of 


cream from ...... and then one 
from the De Laval, and changed 
about in this manner for four 
weeks, the result being that the 
De Laval got him exactly two 
pounds more butter-fat per day, 
and he is milking 12 cows. This 
amount at 35c per pound makes 
70c per day, or $255.50 per year, 
more than twice as much as the 
new De Laval was worth. Mr. 
Cook said we could use his name 
and this information, and if 
they didn’t believe it, he would 
make an affidavit to that effect.” 

This was taken from a letter 
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Dr. David Roberts Animal Medicines 


A prescription for every animal ailment, whether it be cow, horse, pig, sheep or 
poultry. A complete line for the protection of your live stock. 

Dr. DAVID BERTS’ TI-ABORTION TREATMENT has been suc- 
cessfully used for r thirty years—it is long t the experimental stage. Its effective=' 
ness in preventing and ove Abortion in cows is being satisfactorily demonstrated 
in hundreds hether you own five head or five hun 


of herds every year. 
Stamp Abortion Out and Kee pit Out 
losing nd for FREE of ‘* THE CATTL : nsw 
= ~  n a to ‘ABORTION IN Cc WS. Tells how to treat your own herd at small expense. 
rite Dr. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO., inc. 197 Wisconsin St., Waukesha, Wis. 

































Own Egg Prices! 


You yourself can govern next winter's 
egg prices now. 
How? Simply by storing eggs away in 
RUTLAND E¢g¢ Preserver while egg pri- 
ces are reasonable. In winter you'll have 
all the eggs you want at those reasonable 
prices. 

A pint of RUTLAND will preserve 8 dozen 
fresheggs A quere will save 18 to 20 dozen. 
Prepare the fall solution and put a only 
@ few eggs first if you wish and add more 
from time to t The more eggs you store 
now, the more money you will save. They 
keep fresh in RUTLAND Egg Preserver from 
9 months to a year 4 


t 
©The government highly recommends'saving 
eggs in water glass. Using the genuine 
RUTLAND, instead of taking chances 
with unknown egg preservers, insures 
complete satisfaction. 
RUTLAND E¢é Preserver, in pint, 
quart and gallon sizes, comes in air- 
tight tins that keepits strength. Look 
for the red and green check on the 
RUTLAND can at any poultry 
supply house erai store or 
drug store. you can't get 
RUTLAND Egg Preserver 
. send us your dealer's 
nameand you willbe 
supplied promptly. 





NOT A POISON! 


Newly discovered virus guaran-(,, 






to wipe out every rat and 
mouse, but absolutely Aarmless to poul- 
try, live stock, cats, doge or humans. 
Destroys them by infecting them with 
rat-cholera, a spreading plague that gets 
them ALL 


THEY DIE OUTSIDE 


No odors from dead rats. No trapé 
VA 


























FREE! To intro- 
duce $1,000 
_ ga in your le. 
cality we'll pay you 

profit and give you = FREE. 
Send only $1 for 3 Dollar-size tri 
strength bottles. Use one free, 
other 2 to your neighbors for,$2. We pay 


SEND NO MONEY! fi vourre- 


! all three *Dollar-bottles C. O. D, by mail for 

\ Stl Steet postage. Bagh gots, boul > 
GARFIELD LABORATORIES C) 

Dept. 142, 3935 W. Washington Bivd. \—7 


LIVE STOCK OFFERINGS 


either for sale or purchase. Can best be reached 
through a live medium. Classified advertisements 
in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST bring sub- 
stantial results from both near and far, 


» " 
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Helps You Sell, By 
Rent or Ex 


pumber 
woget = 


¥o-4 
must socom AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Hel Find Work. 
or 
fddress must be counted No 
as part of the bec 
advertisement. enna wel 
Cé Each initial or —- lines of 
ny 


ONLY FIVE CENTS A WORD, EACH INSERTION 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


461 Fourth Ave., New York City head. 


Waleuam 


kind will be 
- a under this 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


M 
i 








your 

| — a. * ma, tet 
mail and oration, 

be unable to i 4, _ 
If immediate answer desired 

or veterinary oo“ 

gives you and professional 








a A 4D CAULIFLOWER PLANTS. Field- 
re-rooted cabbage plants. Pedigree 

+ * eeisoed stemte. Danish Balihead No-24 (Best 
of 39 strains tested); Copenhagen Market, No. 11 
(Best of 23 strains tested); Enkhuizen Glory (Best 
of 21 strains tested); All Head Early; Succession; 
Surehead; Early Fiat Dutch; Late Flat Dutch; Red 


Cabbage. $2.00 per 1,000 500 $1.30. 300 $1.00. 
600,000 Re-roote:t Snowball Cauliflower plants (strain, 


used by members of the Long Island Cauliflower 
Association) Selected plants $5.00 per 1,000; 500 
$3.00; 300 $2.00; 200 $1.50; 100 $1 Established 24 


You get those 


years. We do not have cheap plants 
everything 


from the cheap man Some people buy 


cheap; cheap horses; cheap cattle; cheap machinery; 
cheap seed; cheap plants. We do not raise the cheap 
plants. Our plants are good all the way through 
Cash with order Postage collect No business done 


on Sunday. F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, 


New Jersey. 


5,000,000 Cabbage plants (field- grown) n) Danish Ball- 
head, Copenhagen Market, Enkhuizen Glory, Suc- 
cession, All Head Early, Early Summer, Early Jersey 
Wakefield, Surehbead, Flat Dutch, Ironhead Savoy 
and Red Danish, $1.75 per 1,000; 5,000, $8,00; 500, 
$1.90. (Re-rooted) Cabbage plants $2.00 per 1,000 

Caulifiower plants (re-rooted) Snowball, $4.00 per 


Brusse!s Spseute—Denich Giant and Long Island 
r 1,00 


Dwarf, $3.00 
Tomato wiatte~(held- grown) Eariliana, Bonny Best, 


John Haer, Greater Baltimore, Norton and Stone, 
$2.50 per 1,000. 5,000, $10.00. 
Fovcer. plante—Ruby King, Chinese Giant and 


Long Red Cayenne, $5.00 per 1,000 
Any plants Parcel Post or Express. 
list of all vegetable plants. PAUL F. 

orristown, N. 


Send for free 
ROCHELLE, 





FLOWER PLANTS Canterbury bells, Hollyhock, 
columbine, delphinium, foxglove, gaillardia, golden 
glow, forget-me-not, phlox, shasta daisy, sweet william 
and other hardy perennials; aster, pansy, salvia, snap- 


dragon, salpigiossis, Chinese pinks, candytuft, fire- 
bush, petunia, portulaca, zinnia, verbena and other 
annuals. C hb 2 free. HARRY D. SQUIRES, 


Good Ground, N. 


FINE FIELD "GROWN CABBAGE and tomato 
lants, best varieties for late setting, name choice; 
-$1.25 2. 25 Sweet potato pone 
Halis, Bw Jerseys 300-$1.00 500-$1.75 1000-$2.75 
good order delivery guaranteed 
Breve "FARMS, Franklin Va. 








all 
MAPL E 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS for August and fall plant- 
ing Pot-grown and runner plants that will bear 
fruit = summer. Raspberry, blackberry, dewberry, 
loganbe gooseberry, currant, grape plants, roses, 
shrubs "ter fall planting. Catalogue free. HARRY 
D. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N. Y. 





CAULIFLOWER, SWEET POTATO, TOMATO, 
Pepper, beet, cabbage, celery, egg plant, hop, mint, 
kale, tosh ame, parsiey, swiss chard plants; aspara- 

® rhubarb, horseradish roots. Catalogue free. 

RRY D. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—One acre Early Glory and Copenhagen 
Market Cabbage Plants ready June Ist. 2 acres 
Danish Balihbead Cabbage Plants, ready June 5th to 
30th. C. J. STAFFORD, Cortland. N. Y. 





prices for 1923 on Spirea, 
Hydrangea and other orna- 
WELLS M. DODDS 


WANTED wholesale 
Vanhouttie, Barberry, 
mentais in large quantities. 
North Rose. N. Y. 





SWEET POTATO plants $1.50 per 
pee Varietie, Yellow Jersey, Big Leaf, Gold skin, 
Rivers =4 Red Nansemon. C. E. BROWN, 


CABBAGE PLANTS: One million Danish. THOS 
G. ASHMEAD, Williamson, N. Y. 








SWINE 





PIGS FOR SALE—Better pigs for the same money. 
Cold Spring Farm pigs have always had this reputa- 
tion, bred from selected Big Types giving the deep 
barrel and broad frame for you to put pork on. 

Cold ing Farm pigs are a guarantee to you against 
the only too common scrub pig. Berkshire and York- 
shire cross, Chester and Yorkshire cross. Can ship 
any part of the following lots: 31—6 to 7 weeks old, 
$6.50 each; 26—8 to 9 weeks old, $7.00 each; 22—10 
weeks old, extra fine, our choicest stock, 7.50 each. 
c @. at your station for your approval. No 

for crating. Our guarantee: Feed 30 days, 
if not satisfied return to us and we will return your 
money. COLD SPRING FARM, P. O. Box 74, 


100 rye FOR SALE—Medium Yorkshire and 
Chester White cross, color white. Berkshire and 
Chester White cross, color black and white; barrows, 
sows or boars, 6 to 8 wks old@$6 each; 8 to 1 
old }6. 50 each; crate and ship any part of the above 

0. D. to your approval. JOHN J. SCANNELL, 
Russell St., Woburn, Mass. Tel. 230. 


REGISTERED O. I. C. 
and bred sows. E. P. ROGERS 








and ‘e wht igs, 
Wayville, me 





GOOD O. I. C. PIGS, $10 each, pairs not akin. 
LEE Mc COLLUM, Youngstown, N. Y. 


DUROC PIGS $10 Ped. SERENO WEEKS, ‘De 





80 MA ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use 
this paper, but our responsibility must end with that. 





CHICKS—from our record egg producing Anconas 
one English Leghorns now reduced to new low prices. 
Champion egg strains. Wholesale prices to_ everybody. 
PROGRESSIVE POULTRY FARMS, Box K, Holland, 
Michigan. 





WINNERS, 8S. C. W. Leghorn chicks Youngs— 
Ferris Strain, $12.00 per hundred prepaid, safe de- 
livery guaranteed, circular free. HILL POUL- 


OAK 
TRY FARM, Route 2-B, Bath, N. Y 

LARGE STOCK poultry, Turkeys, 
Guineas, Bantams, Hares, Dogs, Cavies, 
stock, hatching eggs, low, catalog. 
FARMS, Telford, Pa. 





Geese, Ducks, 
Pigeons, 
PIONXER 





WANTED— Market hens and cockerels, any breed. 
New York state parties only Highest market prices. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Box 139 Station 
F., New York City 


~ULT qua” 





“UL TRA CHICKS. White Wyandottes 
22 we. Black Minorcas 18c. Anconas 10c, 2Ist year. 
Circulars. OWNLAND FARMS, Hammond, New 
York. 





CHICKS BY PARCEL POST, C. 0. D. Guaranteed. 
2,000 miles. Bargains 17th year cata. free. Box 
26, C. M. LAUVER, McAlisterville, Pa. 


MADE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED HELP? We have many able-bod- 
ied Jewish young men, with and without experience, 
who wish to work on farms. If you need a good, 
steady man, write for an order blank. Ours is not a 
Cary Pn gg ncy, and we make no 

arge loyer or gpoteres. THE JEWISH 
aGniovirt Ral SOCIETY, 173 Second Ave., New 








FARMERS get U. S. Government jobs. Hundreds 
openings. $90—$190 month. Men—women over 17. 
Steady work. Common education sufficient. Write 
immediately for free list positions. FRANKLIN IN- 
STITUTE, Dept. E 34 Rochester, N. Y. 





SALESMAN WANTED by the_ leading 
farm weekly. Big commission and expense allowance. 
Great opportunity for man who owns auto. Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, Fourth <Ave., New 
York. 

FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN, for railroads nearest 
their homes—EVERYWHERE— beginners $150, 
later $250. RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Desk W16, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COUNTY 








BOYS—MEN. Become Automobile experts. $35 
week. Learn while earning. Write FRANKLIN IN- 
STITUTE, Dept. F 413, Rochester, N. Y. 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED WOMEN—Become Dress Designers. $35 
week. Learn while earning. Sample lesson ‘free. 
~~ INSTITUTE, Dept F 542 Rochester, 








TEN AND TWELVE week pullets. Standard varie- 
ties. Best strains. FOREST FARM, Rockaway, 
New Jersey. 


SIX MAMMOTH 
$3.00 each all laying. 
Jersey. 





PEKIN DUCKS, two Drakes 
A. MORITZ, Rahway, New 





MAMMOTH PEKIN duck eggs 11 for $1.50 postpaid. 
RUPRACHT BROS., Pulaski, N. Y. 

WHITE LEGHORN CHIC KS ‘Le by parcel post. 
NELSON'S, Grove C ity, Pa. 


PERFECT PEKINS, Bor P, Islip, N. 











PARDEE’S 
Y. Eggs, ducklings. Catalog. 
CIGARS 
CIGARS—Special offer. “La Azora” made to sell 


2 for 25 cents, while they last $2 box of 50. Each 
cigar wrapped in tinfoil. Havana filler throughout ; 
will suit or your money refunded. MAYER CIGAR 
CO., 9 Chureh St., New York City. 





WOMEN hy Millinery Designing at 
home. $125 month. Fascinating. Sample lesson free. 
z, ‘Re —— "INSTITUTE, Dept. $35, Rochester, 





AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS—Our soap and Toilet article plan is a 
wonder. Get our free sample case offer. HO-RO-CO. 
177 Locust, St. Louis, Mo. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


YARN MADE FROM YOUR OWN oo. Write 
for pricelist and particulars. H. RTLETT, 
Harmony, Maine. 














STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 

e@ purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 

 buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE 8B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 











THE FARMERS’ 


have for sale or what you desire. 


umns of American Agriculturist. 





Sell Your Live Stock in the Logical Way 


MARKET PLACE column 
Agriculturist is in reality a trading post to let folks know what you 
It is surprising sometimes that folks 
travel long distances and pay high transportation rates on live stock 
that could be purchased near at home. 

If you would buy or sell, advertise the fact in the classified col- 
Hundreds of testimonials come to us 
telling of excellent success advertisers have experienced in the past. 


in the American 

















CATTLE 





FOR SALE—4 Choice Bred Reg. Holstein Heifer 
Calves from one to two months old, more white than 
black, from high producing dams Pontiac and De- 
Kol breeding reg. And transferred price each, $40.00. 
epwas® D. HATHAWAY, R. D. No. 1., Schuyler- 
ville, N. 





FOR SALE—Registered Holstein bull calf, age 4 
months. Sire, Dot Ormsby Lad; dam, King Pontiac 
Marion Ophir Girl. E. EB. RIDOUT Ophir Farm, 
Purchase, N. Y. 





WHY PAY MORE? Purebred registernd Holstein 
heifer calves Fifty dollars express prepaid Circulars 
free. CONDON’S HOLSTEIN ARCADIA, West Cces- 
ter, Ohio. 





HERD OF EIGHT Registered Ayrshire females, 
seven fresh Right every way. Just ask the price, 
you'll be surprised. REED CHAMPH, Alfred Sta., 
m Ue 





SALE—Ten registered Hampshire Ewes and 
Registered Ayrshire bull calf from high 
SCHUTT FARMS, Portville, N. Y. 


FOR 
seven grades. 
producing dam. 
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TOBACCO 
KENTUCKY TOBACCO—‘'Special Bargain’. Send 
mo money, pay for tobacco and postage when re- 
ceived. 10 ibs. 3 year old Smoking $1.00. FARM- 

ERS’ GRANGE, Hawesville, Ky. 
NATURAL leaf tobacco, chewing 5 Ibs., $1.50; 
10 p. ae ims 5 Ibs., 1.25; 10 Ibs., $2. 
Pay when received. TOBACCO 


Send 
GROWERS" UNION, Paducah, Ky. 





TOBACCO—Kentucky’s Natural Leaf Smoking, 10 
Ibs. $2.25. Rich mellow hand selected chewing 3 Ibs. 
$1.00. Free receipt for preparing. WALDROP 
BROTHERS, Murray, Ky. 








HOMESPUN SMOKING o - chewing tobacco collect 
on delivery 5 unds $1.5 10 pounds $2.50; 20 
ARMERS ARSOC IATION, 





nds $4.00. Paducah, 
entucky. 
pasty N TOBACCO—3 pounds $1.00; 10 pounds 


$2.50. Send no money, pay when received. FARM- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Jonesboro, Arkansas. 


TOBACCO: Homespun Smoking, 10 Ibs. $2.50; ‘20 











Ibs. $4.00; Fine Chewing, 10 Ibs. $3.00. FARMERS 
CLUB, Mayfield, Ky. 
PATENTS 
PATENTS SECURED Prompt service. Avoid 


dangerous delays. Send for our “Record of Inven- 
tion” form and Free Book telling How to Obtain a 
Patent. Send sketch or model for examination. Pre- 
liminary advice without charce. Highest References 
Write Today. J. L. FACESGN & CO.. 328 Ouray 
Bidg., Washington, D. C 


OTECT your rights. Wright for “Record of In- 


PR 
vention” which contains form to establish evidence of 
conception of your invention. Prompt personal service 


imina’ advice without charge J. REANEY 
KELLY. fac Columbian Bldg.. Washington, D. Cc 
HIDES AND FURS 


LET US TAN Pha HIDE—Cow and Horse hides 
for fur coa Robes. Cow and Steer hides into 
me Maele seeae. 


Catalog on request. 
2 CROSBY FRISIAN. FUB Co., 











+. estimates furnished. 
Rocheste: 


» N.Y. 











FOR SALE: Registered Hampshire Down sheep, 
stud rams. Prices and particulars upon application to 
E. E. RIDOUT, Ophir Farm, Purchase, N. Y. 





registered Guernsey bulls. 


BARGAINS in 
y Farmers prices. 


Two 4 months calves, one yearling. 
ARTHUR ANSLEY, Himrod, N. 

REGISTERED JERSEYS—Stock 
Rargain bull calf $60, heifer $100. 
HENRY INGALLS, Greenville, N. Y. 


SOME 


from $50 up. 
Cows $150 up. 











GNE REG. AYRSHIRE veastne we three 
young Heifer calves. One bull calf. A. SWAN, 
Jasper, N.,¥ 





ATTENTION. Milking Shorthorns, both 


FARMERS 
WM. E. SUTTON, Windham, N. 


sexes, your prices. 
3 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 





FLEMISH GIANT HARES—Gray ae black four 
months stock, $5.00 pair—8 to 10 mos. $4.00 each. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. MAPLE HILL FARM, Fort 
Plain, New York. 





“COLLIE PUPPIES from choice registered stock ; 
the handsome and intelligent kind. Males; spayed 
females, open females for breeding. Circular. BEAM 
WINGERD, _ Coamberabers. Pa.’ 





DON’T lead a dos’s life all summer driving cons 
an English Shepherd will go for stock alone. Pups a 
reduced price for short time. GEO. BOORMAN. 
Marathon, New York. 








AIREDALE PUPS and grown dogs on | aqgrorss. 
None better. Registered stock. Booklet. E. G. 
CLOUGH, Greenland, New Hampshire. 


a a PUPS also a few working dogs @ 
few fox and rabbit hounds. 30 years a breeder. 
ARTHUR GILSON, Canton N. Y. 








7S LAND one Larger ponies all ages and 
colors 20¢ discow for June Price list for stamp 
Fr. B. STEW ART. mt inesville, Pa. 





FINE LOT THOROUGHBRED Collie Pups now 
teady. .Spayed females and males. ARCADIA 
FARMS, Bally, Penna. 


HOUND, AIREDALE AND SPANIEL _PUPPIES— 
LAKE SHORE KENNELS, Himrod, N. Y. 
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OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


270-ACRE DAIRY FARM with Crops, 4 Horses, 31 
Cows and Heifers, 2 bulls, hogs, poultry, milking 
machine, dairy utensils, full implements and ma- 
chinery, gas engine, etc., included; choice location for 
dairying and general farming; near town; 200 
acres machine-worked fields; brook-watered 50-cow 
pasture; valuable wood, timber; fruit; sugar grove, 
outfit; good 12-room house, 35-cow basement barn, 
70-ton silo, milk house, tenant house and barn. To 
settle affairs, all $8000, part cash. Details page 44 
Illus. Catalog 1200 Bargains Free. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, 150 R, Nassau St., New York City. 








$1000 SECURES 190-ACRE FARM—Team, 10 
Cows, Growing Crops, 100 Poultry, hogs, machinery, 
tools, vehicles, corn, oats, barley, beans, Dotatoes, 
vegetables, 40 acres hay thrown in if taken 
near RR village; 100 acres machine- worked. fields: 
spring-watered 30-cow pasturé; about 40,000 ft, timber; 
sugar grove; 100 apple ag substantial '10- -room 
house, 20-cow basement barn, 4 poultry houses, 60-ft. 
wagon shed; insurance 006. Other business forces 
sale $4000, only $1000 cash. EARLE L. DOLPH, 
85 N. Main St., Warsaw, N. Y. 





$1500 SECURES 194-ACRE FARM—32 Dairy Cat- 
tle, Shepherd Dogs, 100 Acres growing crops, horses, 
poultry, full equipment, organ, grandfather's clock, 
furniture included if taken now; handy town 
city markets; stream-watered pasture; fish pond; 300 
= maples; 160 fruit trees; mn * -kept 11-room 
-ft. basement barn. Age forces sale, all 
$5600, only $1500 cash. J. H. TOBIN, 59 N. Main 
St., Cortland, N. Y. 





$10 TO $50 DOWN! Starts you on 20, 40, or 80 
acres of good clay loam land near a hustling city 
in Michigan. Balance long time to meet your cir- 
cumstances. et now only AJ ha A, 3 a oe 
Investigate this portunity 
Write today for big illustrated Lodahet “aivine full ~~ 
formation. IT’S FREE. SWIGART LAND CO., V- 

1246 First National Bank Building, Chicago. 





FOR SALE—Money maker, famous Slee Hollow 
farm, established chicken dinner business. will pay 
purchase price in two years, fine location, cosy seven- 
room dwelling, running water, bath, two barns, large 
tea re pear —— 85 acres, quick sale $3500, 

rms cas’ alance mortgage, WALTE . 

BROCK, Oswego, N. Y. —_— othe 


FARMS—Write PERRY FARM AGENCY, Cana- 
joharie, N. Y. f 
| ag A A #. a catalogue of Central New York 








FOR SALE—Potato and dairy farms 


Lake Region. in Finger 


Write E. H. HARSH. Moravia, N. Y. 


FARMS FOR SALE. 
farm bargains. C. M. 





Write for catalogue of 
DOUGLAS, Herkimer, N. Y. 





WANTED—To hear from owner of 1a f 
K. HAWLEY, Baldwin, Wiscoatn = °* “**- 





HONEY 


ITALIAN BEES AND . QUEEN 
for June. None better we to 7-7 "% hened 
queen $1._ 6 for $5. Nuclei with queens 2 pr. $3.75 
3 Jumboes, $4.50 0 and $5.75. H. S. OSTRAND. 


o pr. 
ER, Mellenville, 
HONEY. 
aa 
kite 
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Baby Chick Fraud Exposed 

One of the biggest frauds in the 
baby chick business has been recently 
uncovered. Following the receipt of 
numerous complaints relative tg 
King’s Hatcheries of Cleveland, Ohio, 
American Agriculturist wrote the pos. 
tal authorities of that city. The reply 
of H. K. Cochrane, Post Office Inspec. 
tor, tells the whole story. 

“I have 
of the Gost stlee wus seeneel te = 
number of remittances being receive] by this 
firm. The Better Business Commission and 
the Police Department were requested to in. 
vestigate and ascertain the facts. It was 
found that King’s Hatchery has no facilities 
for filling the orders obtained, an during 
the investigation Harry King who had charge 
of the business made his escape from the 
investigating officers. 

“Please send me immediately all printed 
matter by mail from this firm and the enve. 
lopes or wrappers in which it was received, 
This will be needed for use as a basis for the 
pqeegeution of Harry King for rootatens use 
of the mails, in the event of his apprehension, 

Fr | L. Eastman, Attorney, illiamson 
Bldg., Cleveland, O., has been appointed Re. 
ceiver by the courts.” 

This firm’s activities go back to 
April when the rural free delivery 
mail was flooded with price cards 
announcing a price reduction for a 
short period. That hundreds literally 
fell all over themselves to take advan- 
tage of the bargain is evidenced by 
the tone of subscribers’ letters re- 
ceived by American Agriculturist. One 
writes that a large number of orders 
were sent in from his particular com- 
munity. It is safe to say that this 
fraud has mulched hundreds of farm- 
ers of thousands of dollars. 

Recovery of money remitted is very 
problematical. Men of the character 
of this man King do not stay in one 
place long enough to let the grass 
grow under their feet. Furthermore, 
the old adage “easy come, easy go” 
invariably ~ olds true among the con- 
stituency of this class. 

Readers of American Agriculturist 
may best charge this loss to exper- 
ience. Perhaps it is an expensive les- 
son but all the more impressive. Get 
rich quick schemes usually are 
flaunted in the form of a “hurry-up,” 
“reduced price,” “buy quick and in- 
vestigate later” proposition. Prospec- 
tive purchasers may well delay a day 
or two and make inquiries relative 
to the reliability of the advertiser. 
Another business policy that always 
holds good is that the best is the 
cheapest in the end. Firms with a 
reputation for quality stock may 
charge a little more, but their stock 
is worth it. This holds particularly 
true in the case of baby chicks where 
vigorous and high-producing stock is 
sold to the exclusion of common, dis- 
reputable, and invariably diseased 
stock characteristic of the bargain 
counter dealers. 


Fraudulent Use of Mails 


The Federal Grand Jury of New 
York city returned indictment charg- 
ing five men, a woman, and seven cor- 
porations with using the mails to de- 
fraud in the promotion of the Cen- 
tury Consolidated Oil company, 4 
Delaware corporation with a capital 
of $10,000,000. 

Among the companies involved in 
coming under the indictment are the 
Ranger Petroleum corporation, the 
Ranger Oil company, the Hercules Oil 
company, the Queen Oil company, the 
Shannon Petroleum company and the 
Acme Finance corporation. These 
companies were merged into the Cen- 
tury Consolidated Oil company at the 
time when it is alleged that none of 
them was in good condition. Two of 
these companies went into the hands 
of the receivers shortly after the 
merger, who sold them for $35,000.00. 

B. X. Dawson, well known as @ 
stock promoter and among those in- 
dicted, was particularly active in Cen- 
tury Consolidated. It appears that 
Mrs. Butler and Phillips who were 02 
the executive committee of the com 
pany, proceeded with the help of Daw- 
son and two others, to organize the 
Acme Finance corporation as a selling 
agency to dispose of the stock of the 
Century Consolidated. An arrange 
ment was made whereby the treasury 
of the Century was to receive only 
30 cents per share and up, on @ bar 
ing scale, while 2,000,000 shares were 
to be divided among the group of five 
as a bonus. About $2,000,000 hon 
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PURPLE SAGE | 


By Zane Grey | 
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Jane Withersteen was the last of her family, 
the only daughter of one of the richest Mor- 
mons in Utah. She had been taught from 
childhood to respect the Mormon church and 
had always tried to live up to its ideals. But 
as she grew older, she began to feel the in- 
justice of their treatment of the Gentiles and 
to rebel against it. Tull, one of the Mormon 
jeaders, was in love with her and angered at 
her refusal to marry him, tried to break her 
will by depriving her of the oe Se valued 
most. First, Venters, her most faithful rider 
and loyal supporter, was sent away; then ber 
cattle and horses were stolen and her friends 
betrayed her. Of all her friends, only Lassi- 
ter, a stranger from the north country, re- 
mained loyal. Venters, who had at first been 
in love with Jane, has lost his heart to Bess, 
a girl known as the Masked Rider of Oldring’s 
gan of robbers. Whether Jane will remain 
in Ciah and live under Mormon rule is one 
of the questions to be solved as the story nears 
its end. The love affair of Venters and Bess 
is brought to a head when she discloses that 
there is gold in their valley and he sees in 
it the opportunity to escape. A chance en- 
counter with “rustlers” ends in a thrilling race, 
in which Venters proves his horse the better 
and captures two-of Jane’s favorite mounts. 
Their rider, one of Tull’s men, is later killed 
in an attempt to steal Venters’ “‘Wrangle’ 
and with the captured norses, Venters rides 
back to cate ie goueas in their ee 

Idring, e leader, he calls out to give 
oiant the “Masked Rider” and shoots ‘him 


through the heart. 
Chapter XIX 
(Continued) 


LOWLY Oldring sank to his knees 

and the ‘hand, dragging at the gun, 
fell away. Venters’s strangely acute 
faculties grasped * 2 meaning of that 
limp arm, of swaying hulk, of 
the gasp and heave, of the quivering 
beard. But was that awful spirit in 
the black eyes only one of vitality? 

“Man—why—didn’t — you — wait? 
Bess—was—” Oldring’s whisper died 
under his beard, and with a heavy 
lurch he fell forward. 

Bounding swiftly away, Venters fled 
around the corner, across the street, 
and, leaping a hedge, he ran through 
yard, orchard, and garden to the sage. 
Here, under cover of the tall brush, 
he turned west and ran on to the 
place where he had hidden his rifle. 
Securing that, he again set out into a 
run, and, circling through the sage, 
came up behind Jane Withersteen’s 
stable and corrals. With laboring, 
dripping chest, and pain as of a knife 
thrust in his side, he stopped to re- 
gain his breath, and while resting his 
eyes roved around in search of a 
horse. Doors and windows of the 
stable were open wide and had a de- 
serted look. One dejected, lonely 
burro stood in the near corral. Strange 
indeed was the silence brooding over 
the once happy, noisy home of Jane 
Withersteen’s pets. 


E went into the corral, exercising 

care to leave no tracks, and led the 
burro to the watering-trough. Vent- 
ers, though not thirsty, drank till he 
could drink no more. Then, leading 
the burro over hard ground, he struck 
into the sage and down the slope. 

He strode swiftly, turning from time 
to time to scan the slope for riders. 
His head just topped the level of sage- 
brush, and the burro could not have 
been seen at all. Slowly the green of 
Cottonwoods sank behind the slope, 
and at last a wavering line of purple 
sage met the blue of sky. 

To avoid being seen, to get away, to 
hide his trail—these were the sole 
ideas in his mind as he headed for 
Deception Pass; and he directed all 
his acuteness of eye and ear, and the 
keenness of a rider’s judgment for 
distance and ground to stern accom- 
Plishment of the task. He kept to the 
Sage far to the left of the trail lead- 
ing into the Pass. He walked ten 
miles and looked back a thousand 
times. Always the graceful, purple 
wave of sage remained wide and lone- 
ly, a clear, undotted waste. Coming 
fo a stretch of rocky ground, he took 

vantage of it to cross the trail and 
en continued down on the right. At 
vength he persuaded himself that he 
Would be able to see riders mounted 


_ 0n horses before they could see him 
on the little “urro, and he rode bare- 











kept to his faithful, steady trot. 
sun sank and the long shadows 
lengthened down the slope. Moving 
veils of purple twilight crept out of 
the hollows and, mustering and form- 
ing on the levels, soon merged and 
shaded into night. Venters guided the 
burro nearer to the trail, so that he 
could see its white line from the 
ridges, and rode on through the hours. 

Once down in the Pass without 
leaving a trail, he would’ hold him- 
self safe for the time being. When 
late in the night he reached the break 
in the sage, he sent the burro down 
ahead of him, and started an ava- 
lanche that all but buried the animal 
at the bottom of the trail. Bruised 
and battered as he was, he had a 
moment’s elation, for he had hidden 
his tracks. Once more he mounted 
the burro and rode on. The hotr 
was the blackest of the night when he 
made the thicket which inclosed his 
old camp. Here he turned the burro 
loose in the grass near the spring, 
and then lay’ down on his old bed of 
leaves, 


The 


E felt only vaguely, as outside 

things, the ache and burn and 
throb of the muscles of his body. But a 
dammed-up torrent of emotion at last 
burst its bounds, and the hour that 
saw his release from immediate ac- 
tion was one that confounded him in 
the reaction of his spirit, He suffered 


heart! It had been neither hate 
ferocity nor fear of men nor fear 
of death. It had been no passionate, 
glinting spirit of a fearless foe, will- 
ing shot for shot, life for life, but 
lacking physical power. Distinctly 
recalled now, never to be forgotten, 
Venters saw in Oldring’s magnificent 
eyes the rolling of great, glad sur- 
prise—softness—love! Then came a 
shadow and the terrible, superhuman 
striving of his spirit to speak. Old- 
ring, shot through the heart, had 
fought and forced back death, not for 
a moment in which to shoot or curse, 
but to whisper strange words. 


HAT words for a dying man to 
whisper! Why had not Venters 
waited? For what? These was no 
plea for life. It was regret that there 
was not a moment of life left in which 
to speak. Bess was— Herein lay re- 
newed torture for Venters. What had 
Bess been to Oldring? The old ques- 
tion, like a specter, stalked from its 
grave to haunt him. He had over- 
looked, he had forgiven, he had loved, 
and he had forgotten; and now, out 
of the mystery of a dying man’s whis- 
per.rose again that perverse, unsat- 
isfied uncertainty. Bess had loved 
that splendid black, jealous crowned 
giant—by her own confession she had 
loved him; and in Venters’s soul again 
flamed up the jealous hell. Then into 
the clamoring hell burst the shot that 
had killed Oldring, and it rang in a 
wild, fiendish gladness, a _ hateful, 
vengeful joy. That passed to the 
memory of the love and light in Old- 
ring’s eyes and the mystery in his 
whisper. So the changing, swaying 
emotions fluctuated in Venters’s heart. 
This was the climax of his year of 
suffering and the crucial struggle of 
his life. And when the gray dawn 
came he rose, a gloomy, almost heart- 
broken man, but victor over evil pase 
sions. He could not change the past; 
and, even if he had not loved Bess 
with all his soul, he had grown into a 
man who would not change the future 
he had planned for her, Only, and 








mystery too! 





Another Famous Visitor—Sherlock Holmes! 


Detectives may come and go, 
place as the most popular among English Speaking people. 
And he is coming for a visit here—as so many other distinguished 
Englishmen have done—very soon, indeed. Yes, it is true, he will 
visit you through the fiction department of American Agriculturist 
and if all goes well his visit will start with our first issue in July. 

Naturally, there is a mystery for him to solve 
never pays a visit unless he can get to the bottom of some puzzle 
at the same time. What is the mystery? Well just now that’s a 


A hearty welcome will meet our honored guest. We have “let 
you in” on our plans ahead of time and so no one need miss his 
visit. Next week we can tell you more about it. * 


but Sherlock Holmes holds his 





Mr. Holmes 

















without understanding why. He 
caught glimpses into himself, into un- 
lit darkness of soul. The fire that 
had blistered him and the cold which 
had frozen him now united in one 
torturing possession of his mind and 
heart, and like a fiery steed with ice- 
shod feet, ranged his being, ran rioting 
through his blood, trampling the re- 
surging good, dragging ever at the 
evil. 

Out of the subsiding chaos came a 
clear question. What had happened? 
He had left the valley to go to Cot- 
tonwoods. Why? It seemed that he 
had gone to kill a man—Oldring! 
The name riveted his consciousness 
upon the one man of all men upon 
earth whom he had wanted to meet. 
He had met the rustler. Venters re- 
called the smoky haze of the saloon, 
the dark-visaged men, the huge Old- 
ring. He saw him step out of the 
door, a splendid specimen of manhood, 
a handsome giant with purple-black 
and sweeping beard. He remembered 
inquisitive gaze of falcon eyes. He 
heard himself repeating: “Oldring, 
Bess is alive! But she’s dead to you.” 
and he felt himself jerk, and his ears 
throbbed to the thunder of a gun, 
and he saw the giant sink slowly to 
his knees. Was that only the vitality 
of him—that awful light in the eyes 
—only the hard-dying life of a tre- 
mendously powerful brute? A broken 
whisper, strange as death: “Man— 
why—didn’t you wait! Bess—was—” 
And Oldring plunged face forward, 
dead. 

“TI killed him,” cried Venters, in re- 
membering shock. “But it wasn’t 
that. Ah, the look in his eyes and 
his whisper!” 

Herein lay the secret that had clam- 
ored to him through all the tumult 
and stress of his emotions. What a 
look in the eyes of a man shot through 


once for all, he must know the truth, 
know the worst, stifle all these in- 
sistent doubts and subtle hopes and 
jealous fancies, and kill the past by 
knowing truly what Bess had been to 
Oldring.- For that matter he knew— 
he had always known, but he must 
hear it spoken. Then, when they had 
safely gotten out of that wild country 
to take up a new and an absorbing 
life, she would forget, she would be 
happy, and through that, in the years 
to come, he could not but find life 
worth living. 

All day he rode slowly and cautious- 
ly up the Pass, taking time to peer 
around corners, to pick out hard 
ground and grassy patches, and to 
make sure there was no one in pur- 
suit. In the night sometime he came 
to the smooth, scrawled rocks divid- 
ing the valley, and here set the burro 
at liberty. He walked beyond, climb- 
ed the slope and the dim, sstarlit 
gorge. Then, weary to the point of 
exhaustion, he crept into a shallow 
cave and fell asleep. 


N the morning, when he descended 

the trail, he found the sun was pour- 
ing a golden stream of light through 
the arch of the great stone bridge. 
Surprise Valley, like a _ valley’ of 
dreams, lay mystically soft and beau- 
tiful, awakening to the golden flood 
which was rolling away its slumber- 
ous bands of mist, brightening its 
walled faces. 

While yet far off he discerned Bess 
moving under the silver spruces, and 
soon the barking of the dogs told him 
that they had seen him. He heard 
the mocking-birds singing in the trees, 
and then the twittering of the quail. 
Ring and Whitie came -bounding 
toward him, and behind them ran 
Bess, her hands outstretched. 

“Bern! You're back! You’re back!” 


she cried, in a joy that rang of her 
loneliness. : 

“Yes, I'm back,” he said, as she 
rushed to meet him. : 

She had reached out for him when 
suddenly, as she saw him closely, 
something checked her, and as quick- 
ly all her joy fled, and with it her 
color, leaving her pale and trembling. 

“Oh! What’s happened?” 

“A good deal has happened, Bess. 
I don’t need to tell you what. And 
I'm played out.. Worn out in mind 
more than body.” 

“Dear—you look strange to me!” 
faltered Bess. 

“Never mind that. [I’m all right. 
There’s nothing for you to be scared 
about. Things are going to turn out 
just as we have planned. As soon as 
I’m rested we'll make a break to get 
out of the country. Only now, right 
now, I must know the truth about 
you.” 


“FTSRUTH about me?” echoed Ress, 

shrinkingly. She seemed to be east- 
ing back into her mind for a forgotten 
key. Venters himself, as he saw her, 
received a pang. 

“Yes—the truth. Bess, don’t mis- 
understand. I haven’t changed that 
way. I love you still. I'll love you 
more afterward. Life will be just as 
sweet—sweeter to us. We'll be—be 
married as soon as ever we can. We'll 
be happy—but there’s a devil in me. 
A perverse, jealous devil! Then I’ve 
queer fancies. I forgot for a long 
time. Now all those fiendish little 
whispers of doubt and faith and fear 
and hope come torturing me again. 
I’ve got to kill them with the truth.” 

“T’ll tell you anything you want to 
know,” she replied, frankly. 

“Then, by Heaven! we'll have it 
over and done with!... Bess—did 
Oldring love you?” 

“Certainly he did.” 

“Did—did you love him?” 

“Of course. I told you so.” 

“How can you tell it so lightly?” 
cried Venters, passionately. Haven’t 
you any sense of—of. ” He choked 
back speech. He felt the rush of 
pain and passion. He seized her in 
rude, strong hands and drew her close. 
He looked straight into her dark-blue 
eyes. They were shadowing with the 
old wistful light, but they were as 
clear as the limpid water of a spring. 
They were earnest, solemn in unutier- 
able love and faith and abnegation. 
Venters shivered. He knew he was 
looking into her soul. He knew she 
could not lie in that moment: but 
that she might tell the truth, looking 
at him with those eyes, almost killed 
his belief in purity. 

“What are—what were you to—to 
Oldring?” he panted, fiercely. 

“I am his daughter,” she replied, 
instantly. 

Venters slowly let go of her. There 
was a violent break in the force of his 
feeling—then creeping blankness. 

“What—was it—you said?” he 
asked, in a kind of dull wonder. 

“I am his daughter.” 





“ LDRING’S daughter?” queried 
Venters, with life gathering in his 
voice, 

“Yes.” 

With a passionately awakening start 
he grasped her hands and drew her 
close. 

“All thé time—you’ve been Old- 
ring’s daughter?” 


“Yes, of course all the time—al- 
ways.” 
“But Bess, you told me—you let 


me think—I made out you were—a— 
so—sO ashamed.” 

“It is my shame,” she said, with 
voice deep and full, and now the scar- 
let fired her cheek. “I told you—I’m 
nothing—nameless—just Bess, Old- 
ring’s girl!’ 

“T know—I remember. But I never 
thought—” he went on, hurriedly, 
huskily. ‘That time—when you lay 
dying—you prayed—you—somehow I 
got the idea you were bad.” 
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Riders of the Purple Sage 


“Bad?” she asked, with a little 
laugh. 

She looked up with a faint smile 
of bewilderment and the absolute un- 
consciousness of a child. Venters 
gasped in the gathering might of the 


truth. She did not understand his 
meaning. 
“Bess! Bess!” He clasped her in 


his arms, hiding her eyes against his 
breast. She must not see his face in 
that moment. And he held her while 
he looked out across the valley. In 
his dim and blinded sight, in the blur 
of golden light and moving mist, he 
saw Oldring. She was the rustler’s 
nameless daughter. Oldring had loved 
her. He had so guarded her, so kept 
her from women and men and knowl- 
edge of life that her mind was as a 
child’s. That was part of the secret 
—part of the mystery. That was the 
wonderful truth. Not only was she 
not bad, but good, pure, innocent 
above all innocence in the world— 
the innocence of lonely girlhood. 

He saw Oldring’s magnificent eyes, 
inquisitive, searching—softening. He 
saw them flare in amaze, in gladness, 
with love, then suddenly strain in 
terrible effort of will. He heard Old- 
ring whisper and saw him sway like 
a log and fall. Then a million bellow- 
ing thundering voices—gunshots of 
conscience, thunderbolts of remorse— 
dinned horribly in his ears. He had 
killed Bess’s father. Then a rushing 
wind filled his ears like the moan of 
wind in the cliffs, a knell indeed— 
Oldring’s knell. 

He dropped to his knees and hid his 
face against Bess, and grasped her 
with the hands of a drowning man. 

Oh, Bess! ... Forgive me! Never 
mind what I’ve done—what I've 
thought. But forgive me. I'll give 
you my life. I'll live for you. I'll 
love you. Oh, I do love you as no 
Man ever loved a woman. I want 
you to know—to remember that I 
fought a fight for you—however blind 
I was. I thought—I thought—never 
mind what I thought—but I loved you 
-—I asked you to marry me. Let that 
-—-let me have that to hug to my 
heart. Oh, Bess, I was driven! And 
I might have known! I could not rest 
nor sleep till I had this mystery solv- 
ed. How things work out;” 

“Bern, you’re weak—trembling— 


you talk wildly,” cried Bess. ‘You've 
overdone your strength. There’s noth- 
ing to forgive. There’s no mystery 
except your love for me. You have 
come back to me!” 

And she clasped his head tenderly 
in her arms and pressed it closely to 
her throbbing breast. 


Chapter XIX 


T the home of Jane Withersteen 
litle Fay was climbing Lassiter’s 
knee. 

“Does 00 love me?” she asked. 

Lassiter, who was as serious with 
Fay as he was gentle and loving, as- 
sured her in earnest and elaborate 
speech that he was her devoted sub- 
ject. Fay looked thoughtful and ap- 
peared to be debating the duplicity of 
men or searching for a supreme test 
to prove this cavalier. 

‘Does 00 love my new muvver?” 
she asked, with bewildering sudden- 
ness. 

Jane Withersteen laughed and, for 
the first time in many a day she felt 
a stir of her pulse and warmth in her 
cheek. 


T was a still drowsy summer after- 

noon, and the three were sitting in 
the shade of the wooded knoll that 
faced the sage-slope. Little Fay’s 
brief spell of unhappy longing for her 
mother—the childish, mystic gloom— 
had passed, and now where Fay was 
there were prattle and laughter and 
glee. She had emerged from sorrow 
to be the incarnation of joy and love- 
liness. She had grown supernatur- 
ally sweet and beautiful. For Jane 
Withersteen the child was an answer 
to prayer, a blessing, a possession in- 
finitely more precious than all she 
had lost. For Lassiter, Jane divined 
that little Fay had become a religion. 

“Does oo love my new muvver?” 
repeated Fay. 

Lassiter’s answer to this was a mod- 
est and sincere affirmative. 

“Why don’t 00 marry my new muv- 
ver an’ be my favver?” 

Of the thousands of questions put 
by little Fay to Lassiter that was the 
first he had been unable to answer. 

“Fay—Fay, don’t ask questions like 
that,” said Jane. 

“Why?” 

(To be continued) 
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of reading advertising. 


have to eat. 


off in life. 


contented. 


owe it much. 





Cave Man Stuff 


BAx« near the beginning of things, our pre- 
historic forbears would have perished from 
the earth if they had not understood the science 


The cavemen didn’t know muc1 about under- 
wear, hair tonic or phonographs, but they did 
The one who could follow the 
tracks of the game he hunted, or read the mean- 
ing of a twisted leaf or broken twig, was best 


Then, as now, the ‘most consistent reader of 
advertising was best dressed, best fed and most 


There has been something of an evolution in 
advertising in the last few thousands of years, 
but the principle is just the same. 


The consistent reader of the advertisements is 
invariably best informed on what to eat and 
where to get it; what to wear and how much 
to pay for it; what to do and how to do it. 
up on the most important things in life. 
sequently he gets most from life. 


Throughout the ages, 
much to make life livable and pleasant. 


Let’s make the most of it. 


He’s 
Con- 


advertising has done 
We 
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Activities Among Junior Project Workers 
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New Calf Club in Allegheny 


Enthusiastic -calf club boys of Alle- 
gheny county, Pa., have organized a 
Junior Breeders’ Club. Arthur Langer 
of Oakdale is president, and Fred 
Scott of McKees Rocks is secretary 
and treasurer. Other members of the 
club are Clayton George, Joe Scott, 
Samuel Culley, Oscar Culley and John 
Morgan. The boys have all secured 
registered Holstein heifers from local 
breeders. 

The boys are most fortunate in hav- 
ing a number of prominent breeders 
backing them. One prominent breed- 
er in the community has offered a 
registered calf to the club to be sold 
to the next member who joins the 
club, The funds received through the 
sale of this heifer will go into the 
club treasury. The boys are mighty 
fortunate in having such enthusiastic 
men back of them for it is a big help. 
However, it is well for the boys to 
realize at the very start that they 
must not depend upon gratutitous of- 
fers. Every boy or girl who enters 
calf club work should realize that the 
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Boys and Girls 










Said Johnnie’s Pa one summer day, 
“I often wonder why 
“These kids don’t seem to like the farm, tha 
It a ra Swill’ be trange to me,” continued 
“It always wi str. ie, © 
.——- Pa, b hous ‘ 
“It ‘oes to show though, how ungrats 
dul theee kids are.” 
When Johnnie heard what Pa had said 
He gave a a a ty childhood 
nd thought of those empty 
and of that pig and calf. days 


A great deal of applause greeteq 
the youngster when he had finished, 
No trained speaker could have done 
better. It is sadly true that this very 
thing has happened in the past. With. 
out a doubt it will happen in the 
future. It should not be. Even though 
the boys on our farms may not become 
farmers, nevertheless the educational 
value they derive in doing project 
work is infinite. By assuming the re. 
sponsibility for the care of the calf or 
pig or whatever the undertaking may 
be, a boy or girl does not only begin 
to appreciate a sense of responsibility, 
but there is added the spirit of “stick. 
to-it” and achievement. That is a 
type of education that doesn’t come in 
school books. 
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Garden Time is Again In Full Swing 


Boys and girls who have a garden this year, especially if it is a junior project, 
may well consider the methods used by William Reed, a Nassau county, N. Y., 


project worker. 
crops. 


He uses intercropping methods as well as a succession of 
Good gardeners will see that early vegetables are followed by such 


crops as late cabbage and turnips; that the long seasoned cabbage crop will be 
intercropped with a short season crop such as a salad, or a narrow crop such 
as quickly maturing beets or onions., As long as we have a garden, let’s make 


it really worth while. Keep a record. 


garden, properly managed, will produce. 


It is surprising the quantity of food a 


Furthermore, a record is a good 


guide for the following year, as it will point out mistakes which you may 


avoid. 


success of the project is mainly up to 
the individual. Furthermore success 
is appreciated a great deal more when 
we do things ourselves and have fewer 
things done for us. Nevertheless, it 
is a mighty fine thing to have the old 
folks to turn to for advice. 

American Agriculturist wishes the 
Allegheny Calf Club all kinds of suc- 
cess. Possibly in the near future it 
will be possible to get a picture of the 
boys and their animals. 


Just a Hint to Some Dads 
EARL J. COOPER 

Many speeches have been delivered 
on “why boys leave the old home 
farm.” Perhaps some of these ad- 
dresses have hit the mark to a certain 
extent. But no one can tel] the story 
as well as the boy himself. 

Three years ago a calf club was 
organized in Winnebago county, Wis- 
consin. During the week of organiza- 
tion many meetings were held in the 
school houses, and at such meetings 
the young people often conducted the 
programs. One evening during a very 
interesting meeting a boy of twelve 
years was asked to recite. The teach- 
er announced that the boy had com- 
posed the poem himself. Here it is: 


Johnnie bought himself a pig with money he 
had earned. 

He named her Nell and fed her well and lots 
of tricks she learned. 

But Nellie grew to be a hog and finer there 
were few. 

Then Father up and sold that hog—and kept 
the money too. 


Next, Johnnie got a little calf 

In pay for hoeing corn. 

He loved that calf, the calf loved him 

As sure as you are born. 

But calfie grew to be a cow 

As all good calfies do. 

Then Father up and sold that cow and kept 
the money too. 


Now Johnnie loved his little pets but Father 
loved the pelf, 

So Johnnie eft the old home farm 
And struck out for hi 4 


Having Fun With Their Names 


The members of a garden club in 
Onondaga county, N. Y., are having 
lots of fun. Their club is more or less 
a secret society and has folks guess- 
ing what the name of their club really 
is. Of course their emblem is the 4H 
clover but they have a lot of secrets 
that non-members would like to know. 
For instance they call themselves the 
“G. A. Club.” This may represent 
a number of things. It may be 
Garden A which is a division of the 
garden project especially for boys and 
girls at twelve years of age or under. 
Then again it may mean “Good Ap- 
petites.” Good appetites and vege- 
tables go well together. 

Someone has suggested that it may 
mean “Guess Again.” At any rate 
whatever their true name may be it is 
certainly evident that they are having 
a lot of fun. If the members conduct 
their garden projects with as much 
enthusiasm as they have shown thus 
far they will not only have a great 
deal of pleasure but they should profit 
handsomely. 


Achievement 


Oh it’s fun to go a-swimming 

Or a-fishing in the pond; 

To camp out in the woods that skirt 
the shore; 

There’s a thrill in climbing mount 
tains, 

And of motoring we're fond, 

But sport alone gets tame without 4 
chore. 


So there's something kind of cheering 

In the joy that goes with work; 

We feel that we've a part in life’ 
great plan; 

And our pleasure’s all the keener 

If our duty we don’t shirk— 

It’s achievement, after all, that m 
the man, pt 
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“Tell Aunt Janet About It’’ 
Ties come times when everybody wants to talk thiags over 

with a sympathetic friend, and yet often there are reasons 
why we do not want to tell our intimates what is going on in our 
private affairs. If you feel that it would be a help just to talk 
things over confidentially with someone who might be able to 





suggest a way out, why don’t you “Tell Aunt Janet About It”? 
Letters written to Aunt Janet in care of the American Agri- 


culturist will be strictly confidential. 


She will answer them per- 


sonally and do her best to give some word of advice or encourage- | 
ment such as a real Aunt might give. All she asks is that you 
enclose a stamped self-addressed envelope for her reply. 








Fannin 


Don’t Lose the Strawberries ! 


This is the time for canning straw- 
perries, and every effort should be 
made to use the crop for preserves and 
canning. An excellent method of can- 
ning strawberries, which has been well 
tested out by long usage, is the fol- 
lowing: 

After hulling the berries, put them 
in a colander and wash them thor- 
oughly with clean water. Let them 
drain for a few minutes, put them into 
an earthenware dish, place in a steam- 
er over boiling water and let them 
steam rapidly for 10 minutes. 

Make a syrup, allowing one cupful 
of sugar to one cupful of water. For 
each quart can take two quarts of ber- 
ries. After the fruit has been steamed, 
put it in a sterilized jar, and cover 
with the syrup. Put on-a rubber and 
cover and the work is done. 

Another method is to put the ber- 
ries into the jars raw, and the cans in- 
to a boiler of water, with a folded 
cloth placed under them to prevent 
theirtouching the bottomof the boiler. 
Have the water hot to begin with, 
placé the cans in with the covers put 
on lightly, not screwed tight, let stand 
until the berries are heated, and then 
pour the syrup over them as before. 

If the cans are not full enough with 
berries, allow a few extra cans, from 
which the others can be filled up as 
the fruit. shrinks with the heat. When 
the berries are cooked in the cans, re- 
move from the water, place on a wet 
cloth on a table, put on the rubbers 
and screw the tops again. 

To preserve the natural color of the 
berries and to protect the jar from 
light, chill or heat, take a paper bag 
of suitable size for each jar, slip the 
jar into it and twist or tie the mouth 
of the bag to keep it secure. 


Give Baby a Drink Often 


Remember that babies are just as 
fond of drinking water as are their 
parents. Many mothers make the 
mistake of thinking that milk supplies 
the child’s need of a cooling liquid. 
Milk is really a food and a baby needs 
water to allay thirst in addition. 

If your baby cries or is fretful dur- 
ing the hot spell, try a few cooling 
sips of water and see if it does not stop 
crying. Especially if the baby is 
teething you will find the frequent 
drinking of water a great pacifier. 

However, do not give it too near 
feeding time. See that it is cool 
enough to be refreshing but not iced, 
for that is extremely unhealthy for a 
child of any age. If there is any 
question about the purity of the water 
supply, be sure to boil the water each 
day, putting in a covered jar or bowl. 
If the baby is very young use about 1 
to 3 ounces of water at a time in the 
feeding bottle. 








If fresh fruit is not on hand for 
breakfast, home canned or dried 
fruits will take its place. 











“Kitchen Helps” for Busy Women 


“The Handiest Thing in My 
Kitchen” is the subject of a ser- 
ies of short helpful articles which 
will be printed on this page from 
time to time during the summer. 
The suggestions will all be contrib- 
uted by practical housewives, and 
Will contain usable ideas both for 
the large family and the small one. 
We are therefore asking our read- 
ers to try out these suggestions, 
and to let us know which ones ap- 
peal to them most. Address your 
letter to Household Editor, Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, and be sure to 
give the reasons why you choose 
any particular article as the most 
helpful. The first in the series 
Will be written by -Emma Gary 
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Another Stain Remover 


The remedy for removing stains 
from glass water bottles printed ‘re- 
cently in the American Agriculturist 
brought in another suggestion for 
this very annoying trouble. One of 
our readers writes: 

“Let some buttermilk stand in the 
water bottle a couple of days. Then 
empty and wash in the ordinary way. 
This has worked magic for me.” 


“As Ye Sow, so shall ye reap.” 
Don’t be fooled; beware of false prof- 
its; don’t plant by the moon. Get 
the very best seed you can. Dead 
seeds do not grow. Weedy seeds re- 
duce crop yields and infect fields with 
pests. A small percentage of weed 
seed in your seed grains will scatter 
thousands upon thousands of weeds 
that will require untold labor to 
eradicate. The best seed is usually 
the cheapest in the end. 


Asparagus Rust does not injure the 
new resistant variety of asparagus, 
bred by United States department of 
agriculture in cooperation with the 
Massachusetts station. 








SEEN IN THE FIFTH AVE. SHOPS 











| geny are still used for handbags, 
but this season many of the bags 
are made of taffeta, and have large 
beads, such as we give children to 
string, sewed on in gay, 
patterns. 

Irish lace is shown on _ blouses, 
dresses and underclothes. 

Dotted swiss is popular for chil- 
dren and their mother’s dresses as 
well. 

This is called a “white year.” The 
white serge suit, trimmed with white 
silk braid, is seen in the most 
fashionable shops. Many of them 
are made with the short box cape 
that is so popular this year, and have 
a one-piece dress instead of a separ- 
ate skirt. 


HOES are taking to bright colors. 
Sport models combine bright blue, 
red or green leather with white 
buckskin or canvas. The effect is 
very pretty with a white dress and a 
sport hat to match the color on the 
shoes. Sport belts in brilliant shades 
are also being much used, and even 
“sport handkerchiefs” in gaudy de- 
signs are on sale, to complete the 
costume. 

Gingham is not only popular for 
dresses, but it is used for hats, as 
well. In fact the craze has spread 
outside the realm of clothes, and we 
see the checked gingham pattern in 
band boxes, parasols, and even in the 
lining of envelopes of the latest thing 
in letter paper. 

The question is, should this writ- 
ing-paper “gingham” match the cos- 
tume of the lady who writes the 
letter, or the one who receives it? 


Early Morning Job—Strawberries 
picked during the cool of the morning 
will keep better than those picked dur- 
ing the heated portion of the day or 
when the plants lack moisture. 





of summer housework, 


No. 1131, we _ suggest 


These Two Summery Garments are Very Easy to Make 


ON’T these combination apron-and-housedresses look cool and inviting 
for the hot days that make us dread work in the kitchen? 
two garments were designed especially to take away some of the terrors 


Another advantage is that they are 
presentable in case of emergency. For 
gingham, 





trimmed with rick-rack braid. Or you 
could use linen or chambray in a pret- 
ty shade of blue, green or tan, trim- 
ming with braid and pearl buttons, It 
goes on over the head. 

Pattern No. 1131 is cut in sizes 36, 
40 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3% yards 36-inch mate- 
rial with 3% yards trimming. Price 
12c. 

For pattern No. 1035, which is even 
more cool and summery, you might use 
a pretty flowered voile or a dotted 
swiss if you want it for a negligee. 


For 





and 


azin 


bleached muslin or chambray with a 
bright colored binding. 

Pattern No. 1035 is cut in sizes 36, 
40 and 44 inches bust measure. 
36 requires 4 yards 32-inch material 
with 2% yards binding. Price 12c. 

How To Order:—Write your name 


stamps for each pattern ordered. Send 
your order to Pattern Department. 
Every pattern is seam-allowing and 
guaranteed to fit perfectly. 

When ordering you might enclose 
10 cents for our Summer Fashion Mag- 


signs, and a dressmaking course. 


These 







































































an apron, there is always un- 
Size 


address plainly. Enclose 12c in 


e with 400 styles, embroidery de- 


irregular 









is guaranteed for a full 
ear’s wear. Men like 

tseir easy stretch and comfy 

feel. Ask Your Deater. if he 


Nu-Way aren s Suspender Co. 
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imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 





SELF- 
HEATING 




















On trial. aS EPA PARATOR 
Skims warm or cold milk. Different 
from picture which shows larger ca- ' 
pacity machines. Get our plan of easy 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS | 
and handsome free catalog. Whether | 
dairy is large or small, write today. 


Qanemsoane SEPARATOR co. 
Box 7082 inbridge, N. ¥. 








Retailer's Regular 35c. Grade 


COFFEE « —_ 


mene or Ground 
_ From Wholesale Roaster 


delicious blend supplied 
, e.. to families at a wholesale 


zx 
price. 


Sent Parcel Post Pre wees re eee of Your Check, Money 
Or 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY BACK 
GILLIES COFFEE CO., 233-239 Washington $t. 


NEW YORK CITY Established 81 years 


Shave, Bathe and 
Shampoo with one 
Soap.— Cuticura 


Cuticura Soap is the favoriteforsafetyrazorshaving. 


BINDER TWINE 


Get our low 1922 price. Club orders and car lots 
our specialty. Farmer agents wanted. Samples end 
circular free. 

THEO. BURT & SONS 


lf Ruptured 
Try This Free 


Apply it to Any Rupture, Old or 
Recent, Large or Small and You 
are on the Road That Has 

Convinced Thousands. 





























MELROSE, OHIO 











Sent Free to Prove This 


Anyone ruptured, man, woman or child, 
should write at once to W. S. Rice, 700A 
Main St., Adams, N. Y., for a free trial of 
his wonderful stimulating application. Just 
put it on the rupture and the muscles be- 
gin to tighten; they begin to bind to- 
gether so that the opening closes naturally 
and the need of a support or truss or 
appliance is then done away with. Don’t 
neglect to send for this free trial. Even 
if your rupture doesn’t bother you what is 
the use of wearing supports all your life? 
Why suffer this nuisance? Why run the 
risk of gangrene and such dangers from a 
small and innocent little rupture, the kind 
that has thrown thousands on the operat- 
ing table? A host of men and women are 
daily running such risk just because their 
ruptures do not hurt nor prevent them 
from getting around. Write at once for 
this free trial, as it is certainly a wonder- 
ful thing and has aided in the cure of 
ruptures that were as big as a man’s two 
fists. Try and write at once, using the 
coupon below. 





FREE FOR RUPTURE 


W. 8S. Rice, Inc. 
709 A Main St., ’ Adams, N. ¥. 


You may sen@ me entirely free a sample Treat- 
ment of your stimulating application for Rup- 
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“QUALITY CHICKS 


Our Annual White Leghern Special 


Save @ cent per chick—by acting quick If you order from us 
100 or more White Leghorns on or before June 24th you may 
deduct lc per chick from this price list We ship immedilately— 
hatches daily except Saturday and Sunday Order husky, pure- 
bred, chicks of $16 to $25 quality at $10 “7 100 and up. 


100 590 
83, 25 $i. ry ory $100,00 


Pen 3.30 ; 20. oo 97.50 190. ‘00 
Don't Tergut—=te per chick off above prices if you order 100 or more White 
Leghorns before June 24 


Brown or Biack 
Leghorns 3.25 
Barred Rocks 3.75 
Special Mating 4.75 
Send money order, check or registered letter 
Safe arrival of full count guaranteed within 1200 miles 


W.F.HILLPOT, 80x29 _ Frenchtown, N. J. 


wa A oe 


5.75 11.00 52.50 100.00 
6.75 13.00 62.50 120.00 
9.25 18.00 85.00 

we cannot ship Cc. 0. D. 
Catalog free. 











| § Noon CHICKS 


Special Summer Prices 
By Parcel Post Prepaid Guarantee Live Delivery 


Don t fail to take advantage of these prices for they will include our number one grade Chicks 
Our stock is bred for quality and heavy egg production. Will ship any number of ciiicks from 25 up 
S.C White and Brown Leghorns and Odds and Ends at 10 cts. S C Anconas at i2 cts. R.C and 
S.C. Reds and Barred Rocks at 13 cts. S. C. Buff Orpingtons, S C Black Minorcas and White 
Wryandottes at iS cts. S C. Buff Minorcas at 20 cts 
30,000 chicks every week. Our 13th Year. Order direct from this advertisement 
Attractive Catalogue Free. 


HUBERS RELIABLE HATCHERY North High St, FOSTORIA, OHIO 
BABY CHICKS PURE BRED FOR 1922 


Look and Listen what we Say as to prices for 


JUNE AND JULY 


Bred to lay and they do it. Buy them, try them and beconvinced Quality 

means Success. To your door prepaid Parcel Post. Live Delivery Guar- 

anteed. Order from this ad and save delay in your order. 

No order forless th 25 chicks 

8.C White, S. C. Brown, >.. Buff Leghor:s 10¢ Each 

Barred Rocks, S. C. R. 1. Reds, Anconas 13¢ 

White Rocks, W. Wyandottes, R. C. R. 1. Reds B. Minorcas 15c 

White and Buff Orpingtons 16c 

Odds and Ends Broiler Chicks 10c 
Catalo on ‘nae for the ins. 

___ Wolf Hatching & Breeding urg 
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NEW WASHINGTON HATCHERY NEW WASHINGTON, OHIO 














For Delivery JULY 5 


HAMPTONS BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS and each week theroatter 


3.50 for 25; $6.50 fer 50; $12.00 fer 100; 
we $88 500 tor 500; $110.00 for 1000 | ~<——™ 


THE FAMOUS HAMPTON BLACK LEGHORN CHICK, will please and satisfy you and grow into the best layer 
you ever saw. Order now with 25% of amount of order, or cash, for early and prompt delivery by 
parcel post. Safe delivery and a equere deal qearenseed anywhere east of the Miss. River. 


TRCULA 
A. E. HAMPTON, PITTSTOWN, N. J. 


BOX A 

Hatching every day in the week 

¢ H I CKS and every hour in the day. We are 

the World's Largest Producers. 
Hatched from High Egg Record 
Flocks. Will have chicks every 
week until September Ist at the 


THREE MILLION FOR 1922 
following prices: 


Twelve popular breeds of best 
thorobred stock obtainable —9c 
Brown Leghorns, each (0c. 
Reds and Anconas, 














and up. We also have QUALITY 
chicks from heavy laying stock 
White, Buff and —Five breeds--at small additional 


Barred and Whitd Rocks, R. |. 


each 2c. 
White Wyandettes. Buff Orpingtons 
nercas, each t4c. 
a. — Ends, each 9. 
Ne orders filled for less than 25 chicks. 


Post prepaid. Free catalog Reference: City Na- Boston, Ma 
tional Bank, Tiffin. O. Order direct from this ad. Philadelphia. et 


leveland, 
THE LANTZ HATCHERY Enicage. ti 
Established 1906. 


CHICKS WITH PEP 


Big June and/July Price Reduction 


cost. 
We deliver by Parcel Post any- 
SMITH'S STANDARD where east of the Rockies and 
REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF. guarantee 95% safe arrival. 
Write nearest address, today, for Catalog FREE 
yp 4 ae STANDARD COMPANY 
Dept. 67 184 rvae Street 
Dept. 67 Locust Street 
1967 West 74th Street 
Dept. 67 427 So. Dearbern Street 


Ruf ts Bats Baby Chicks 


try 
stor. LAYING KINDO of chicks for We ship anywhere and pay Pos 

June and July. They will pay you charges. Guaranteed 954 safe Me a 1 
big. Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Min- Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Buff 
orcaad, W. Wyandattes 13c, Leg- Rocks, R. I. . White Leghorns, 
horns 10¢, Orpingtons and Sil. Wyan- Brown Leghorns, Buff Leghorns, 
dottes 15c, broilers 10c. 58 off on White Wyandottes, iene Black 
500 and 10¢ on 1000 lots. Free Minorcas, Buff gtons, mixed 
Catalog. Prepaid, safe delivery. odds and ends. Write today tor price 


pAron list free 
oe ee — Hol “7 €. P. GRAY, Gox 32, Savona, N. Y. 


20,000 CHICKS WEEKLY BABY ne 


FOR JUNE AND JULY DELIVERY 
gt 3 quer BY TEST. $1.00 will book your order 
te and » lle each, $100.06 
Sense 1 P. . ii . $120.00 per 1000; 
ixed —- oe each, $80.00 per 1000; S& C. Black 
inorcas and 


and Black 


Tifin, Ohie. 











Reds, 15¢ each, $140.00 
1 per cent live delivery guaranteed. 
id to your door. Our 12th year catalog free. 


vag, KEYSTONE HATCHERY Richfield, Pa. 
Members International Baby Chick Association. 


BY CHICKS 10 days old 
eo 
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BREEDING AND pra aye EGGS 
4 breeds. or ent. on 


2... ma. 
Settorien, ere os, esa 








NEW YORK 
County News 


Wyoming Co.—The Pavilion Wyom- 
ing Better Cattle Club will hold an ex- 
hibit of their stock at Pavilion on July 
26. Specal speakers are scheduled for 
the meeting. Cattle will be judged 
and prizes awarded. Following the 
judging some of the stock will be sold 
at public auction.—[Earl Wheeler. 

Franklin Co.—Farmers are busy 
planting corn and potatoes with a 
slight increase in acreage over last 
year, Cows are all on pasture. Grass 
looks very good but rain is needed. 
Potatoes 60c, eggs 23c, butter 43c, hay 
$25-28 ton.—[H. T. Johnson. 

Greene Co.—Farmers busy planting 
corn, and shearing sheep. Dealers of- 
fering 50c for wool. Oats, wheat and 
pastures look fine. Late fruit promises 
good. Eggs 20c, butter 20c, chickens 
22c.—[May McCracker. 

Sullivan Co.—Grass looks fine. Oats 
up well. Fruit bloomed heavily. But- 
ter 42c, eggs 25c, potatoes $1.50-2.00— 
{C. P. Milk, 


NEW JERSEY 


Patato Growers on Tour 


On June 22 and 23 potato growers 
of central New Jersey will tour 
through Monmouth, Mercer and Mid- 
dlesex counties examining various 
demonstrations. These demonstra- 
tions cover all the important phases of 
potato growing industry. The party 
will leave Trenton at 9 a. m. on the 
morning of the 22nd. Stops will be 
made in Mercer and Middlesex coun- 
ties lunching at the Walker-Gorden 
farms. In the afternoon seed sources 
and fertilizer tests will be examined at 
Hightstown. A special evening pro- 
gram is planned at Hightstown 

The second day will be spent in Mon- 
mouth county leaving Hightstown at 
9 a. m. for Freehold where fertilizer, 
seed source, spraying and dusting tests 
will be examined. Prof. W. H Martin, 
of the New Jersey station at New 
Brunswick, N J. is in charge of the 
program and states that auto accom- 
modations will be furnished for all. 


Hunterdon Co.—Spring has been 
late in opening. Some corn is to be 
planted yet. Meadows are very good. 
All fruit was badly damaged by late 
frosts. Many farmers are going into 
the poultry business selling out the 
cows as the price of milk is not satis- 
factory. Hay is the best crop right 
now bringing $20 to $25 a ton. 
Horses are selling fair. Mixed eggs 
26c, poultry 36 to 40c.—[J. P. Foster. 


Spraying Truck Crops 
(Continued from page 435) 
been done with these to indicate their 
superiority over the old standby— 
bordeaux mixture plus nicotine. Good 
control of lice can be had by the 
use of 1% pints of 40% nicotine to 
100 gallons of water to which laundry 
soap at the rate of 2 to 65 
pounds has been added. If the 
nicotine is added to bordeaux mix- 
ture it is unnecessary to add soap. 
This later combination is desirable 
when tomatoes or potatoes are sprayed 
since it controls both lice and disease. 
In spraying for lice the important 
point is to reach the insect, this re- 
quires high pressure and proper nozzle 
adjustment. One nozzle to the row 
will not do much towards controlling 

lice. 


The Same With Many Growers 

The cucumber and melon growers 
also can afford to give some attention 
to disease control measures. It is no 
uncommon sight to see a promising 
patch of cucumbers or melons wilt 
over night, never to recover or to 
have the leaves killed by blight just 
at the time the crop is being made. 
Downy mildew is one of the common 
fungous pests of these plants. It at- 
tacks the old leaves first and ad- 
vances from here to the tips of the 
vines. In advanced stages the disease 
appears as definite spots on the leaves, 
finally resulting in the leaf drying up. 

This disease can be controlled by 
spraying but with this as with other 
diseases, control measures must be 
begun early to ensure success. Make 
the first spray application when the 
plants are young and keep the vines 
covered. For the first several treat- 
ments the use of a weak bordeaux, 
a 2-4-50 formula (2 pounds of copper 
sulphate, 4 pounds of lime to 50 gal- 
lons of water) has given gdod results. 
Too stron mixtt : ' 





the young plants, For the tntter ap, 


‘plications use a 4-4-50 mixture. 


Wilt of cucumbers and melons js aa 
common disease in many sectiong, 
It is caused by bacteria which 
carried from one plant to another by 
insects. While bordeaux mixture 
repels insects it does not poison them 
so that in spraying cucumbers and 
melons it is advisable to add an jy. 
secticide. Satisfactory resuits have 
been secured by adding 4 to 6 Pounds 
of arsenate of lead powder to 100 ga). 
lons 6f bordeaux mixture. 

In the above discussion bordeaux 
mixture has been mentioned frequent. 
ly. Every truck crop grower should 
have a thorough knowledge of the 
preparation and use of this spray mix. 
ture. It is a valuable asset in the pro. 
duction of maximum crops. 4g 
George Fellows remarked, the grower 
who uses large amounts of fertilizer, 
cultivates thoroughly and then allows 
blight to destroy his crop is neglecting 
something. He should take out a 
policy in crop protection, he himself 
can issue the policy and no one but 
himself can collect the dividends that 
are certain to result. 


Stopping Egg Eating—Mrs. Nelson 
Stark of Tompkins county, N. y, 
writes that she has had good succesg 
in feeding cooked potato pealings ang 
small potatoes. Other poultry fancier 
have found that a blown egg, filled 
with red pepper is exceedingly fine and 
will prove a great disappointment and 
severe lesson to the egg eating hen. 
Generally speaking the old axe is the 
cheapest remedy, and quite effective, 














paste p—) qupolios, complete 

catalogue. 
RADIO TReTING STATION 
Dept. A. BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


STRAWBERRY, DEWBERRY, Raspberry plants, 
ASPARAGUS CROWNS, Tomato, Cantalope and other 
seeds. Stock the best and true-to-name. FREE, ow 
new 1922 Catalogue. 

Vv. R. ALLEN, Lane Read, Ne. §, Seaford, Del, 


ARE YOU 
THE MAN 
WE WANT? 


We still have a number of 
counties open in which we wish 
to appoint county salesmen with- 
in the next two weeks, 


If you would like to earn $6 
to $12 per day in pleasant and 
healthful work driving around 
and securing new and renewal 
subscriptions for American Agri- 
culturist, we have a wonderful 
proposition for you. 

Previous selling experience 
desirable but not necessary if you 
have a moderate amount of con- 
fidence in yourself and a greater 
amount of confidence in the 
value of the American Agricul- 
turist to the farmers of your state. 
We know that American Agri- 
culturist is worth many times the 
price to every farmer and if you 
are able to talk enthusiastically 
from the bottom of your heart 
about the good old A.A. to other 
farmers, you are the man we want. 

We are appointing salesmen every 
day for counties that are open so that 
it is important fqr you to act prompt- 
ly in order to be sure that you can 
get the territory you would like 
before someone beats you to it. 

Remember the people who amount 
to anything in this world are those 
who can appreciate a real opportunity 
when they see it and thenact. This is 
a real opportunity for you. Act now. 


Full particulars sent free on request. 
Address 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 
AMERICAN AGRIGULTURIST 
| ban rt Ave, 


RADI 
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Bunching of New Vegetables 
HERSCHEL JONES 

How big is a bunch? Perhaps most 
of the men who are beginning to take 
fresh vegetables to market now know, 

I confess that when somebody 
asked me that question recently, it 
took’ me quite a while to check up on 
my impressions sufficiently to give 
them accurate information. 

Market reports quote prices on fresh 
vegetables by the “Bunch” because 
that is the way they are generally sold 
jn the farmers’ public markets. So it 
js not merely important that one 
knows how to bunch vegetables for 
the sake of making them attractive to 
the buyer, but it is also important to 
know how many units go into a bunch, 
in order to follow market quotations 
and judge the prices which you your- 
self receive. 

There are no Official standards as to 
the bunching and packing of such 
commodities as young carrots, beets, 
radishes, rhubarb, green onions, 
watercress and parsley. In the ab- 
sence of such standards as to sizes of 
punches, there, of course, is some 
variation, although custom has 
brought about, a considerable degree 
of uniformity in this matter. As long 
as there are no fixed standards, mar- 
ket quotations cannot be absolutely 
uniform for all markets and at all 
times. 

A careful survey of the customs and 
practices at various seasons in the 
punching of vegetables from nearby 
sections offered in the farmers’ public 
markets in New York city and of vege- 
tables from various other producing 
sections in the down town wholesale 
markets, indicates that stock is usual- 
ly put up in the following quantities: 





WHAT MAKES A MARKET BUNCH 
Commodity No. contained Weight of 
in bunch Bunch 
Carrots (young) 4to 5 _ 4 to6 oz. 
(will weigh more later in season) 
4to 5 1%to2 Ibs. 
Horseradish root 2to 3 1 to2 Ibs. 
ey ——- 3 to4 oz. 
hes 12 to 15 4 to6 oz. 
Rhubarb 4to 5 stalks 1% to 1% Ibs. 
Green onions Sto 6 6 to8 oz. 
Turnips (white) 4to6 4tol Ib. 
Water cress about 2 inch dia. ostly 4 oz 


Long Island and other nearby farm- 
ers use second-hand slat barrels and 
$2-quart berry crates to carry their 
bunched vegetables that they sell from 
wagons. Spinach is packed in slat 
barrels and the average net weight is 
$5 to 40 pounds. Lettuce from near- 
by is packed in slat barrels contain- 
ing from 4 to 6 dozen heads (accord- 
ing to the size) and the average net 
weight is from 40 to 55 pounds. 

Car-lot shipments of vegetables 
from various parts of the country 
show a wide variety in the type of 
package used for the same commodity. 
There is very great need for more ef- 
fective standardization of contaniers 
in this country. Detailed information 
asto the standard containers approved 
by the U. S. Bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimates may be obtained by 
oe to that bureau in Washington, 

. C. 





Trend of the Markets 


Fruits—Many new fruits arrived 
last week in the New York city mar- 
kets from nearby growing sections. 
Strawberry shipments from the Marl- 
boro section in the Hudson River Val- 
ley jumped to 3,000 qts the second day 
after they began coming and receipts 
have been getting steadily larger 
since. The first shipments sold at 
from 17@18c p qt. These berries 
Were in general of poor quality and 
met.a very limited demand. On June 
7 most sales were made at 7@12c al- 
though some in very good condition 
brought 15@20c p at. On Wednes- 
day, June 7, strawberries appeared 
on the market from Long Island. 
They showed a wide range of condi- 
tion and brought for the best stock 
20@22c while poor was sold as low 
& 8c p qt. Other strawberries com- 
ing mostly from the south ranged in 
Price chiefly from nothing to 10c p at. 
& few very fancy selling at 20c, as 
Compared with a range of 12@20c p 
at a week previous. 

Early cherries from the Hudson 
; r Valley made their first appear- 
ance June 3. They were the red sweet 
Variety and brought 20c p qt. By 
Wednesday, June 7, the supplies of 
cherries were more liberal but the 
demand was limited. In 4-qt. bas- 
kets red sweets brought $1@1.25 and 
White sweets 75c@$1. In ats, red 
Sweets sold at 15@18c, white sweets 
at 10@12%c and red sour cherries at 


18@20c. Cal. is shipping cherries in 





‘onsiderable quantities to New York 
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> wing the Latest Markets and Prices 


Vegetables—The demand for ship- 
ped-in produce from distant sections 
has steadily grown weaker as the sup- 
ply of nearby produce increased. On 
Wednesday, June 7, these conditions 
were the worst they had been for a 
long time. With the exception of 
fancy sound new crop potatoes prac- 
tically every commodity showed a 
downward tendency while consider- 
able stock remained unsold. Consid- 
erable produce arriving in New York 
City is ordinarily re-shipped to outly- 
ing communities. From now on, how- 
ever, such communities are getting 
their stock from nearby local grow- 
ers. This results in a surplus of stock 
on the New York wholesale market 
that cannot be disposed of. This sur- 
plus and the inferior quality of much 
of the stuff arriving accounts largely 
for the poor demand. Orange Co., N. 
Y., surprised the market with new 
lettuce, spinach and celery last week. 
The lettuce sold at $1.25 p cra of 24 
heads, spinach at 50c p 5-pk hamper 
at $5.50 p cra of 5 doz stalks. 

Although some _ vegetable prices 
were higher than for the week prev- 
ious, the market in general was weak- 
er. Cabbage, cucumbers, carrots, let- 
tuce, old potatoes and rhubarb all de- 
clined. On June 7 cabbage and cu- 
cumbers were practically neglected by 
dealers. 


Eggs—The market on eggs though 
somewhat irregular advanced from 


high score sold at 36@36%c and 
extra (92 score) at 35@35% p Ib. 
Total cold storage holdings of butter 
are greatly under those of a year ago 
and this has caused in part the recent 
firm position of butter. Total storage 
holdings in New York City on June 
6 were 1,090,120 lbs compared with 
6,281,209 on the same date last year. 
Total holdings for the four principal 
markets were approximately half of 
what they were a year ago. 

Country Dressed Calves—Receipts 
of country dressed calves were light 
during the week previous and the 
market in general held steady. Prices 
on June 7 were unchanged. Choice 
sold at 17@18c, good to prime at 15@ 
16c, and common to medium at 12@ 
14c p Ib. 


Hay—Receipts of hay were moder- 
ate during the last week and prices 
remain practically unchanged. Re- 
ceipts were mostly of small bales, 
whereas, the demand was principally 
for larger bales. On June 7, No. 1 
timothy large bales sold at $33, No. 2 
at $29@$31, No. 3 at $26@$28, and 
shipping hay at $24@$25.. The de- 
mand was good at all receiving sta- 
tions. A barge containing 2,000 bales 
arrived June 7. 

Livestock—The market on livestock 
was practically unchanged from that 
of the week previous. On June 7 the 
following prices were realized at the 
60th street Yards, New York City: 

















BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any addfess 
by the author. 


H. Clay Glover Co. Inc. 


EGGS ware 


FRESH WHITES AND BROWNS 
ALSO DUCK EGGS 

1 trade we have been over 40 

ee enip carefully graded and ane 
e buy or handle on commiss: 
GEO. M. RITTENHOUSE & CO, 
Bonded Commission Merchants 

23-25 Jay Street “New York Clty 
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Newark, New Jersey 
feeds more than 1,000,000 people daily 


Adam Hebeler & Co. 


46-48 St., Commerce St., Newark, N. J. 
ate teputable wholesale dealers in 
Eggs, Live Poultry and Veal 


Try us; you will ship more than once. 


EGGS WANTED 


Well packed, evenly graded, Whites and Browns 
bring highest prices. 


Lewis & Sandbank 


Bonded Commission Merchants, 


152 Reade St., New York. 
REFS. GREENWICH BANK: COM. AGENCIES 


SECOND HAND EGG CASES 


Carlots a specialty 
Write for ices 


N. Y. E , 
Wholesale Dealers and Shi, oy 


















































519 W, 42 St.. New York City. 
Quotations from the New York Market Farmers Supplied with 
The following are the prices at which farm products of special STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
interest just now to Eastern farmers, sold on the New York City for Hay and Str:.w baling, etc. 
wholesale markets (as reported by the State Department of Farms Quality Guaranteed 
ee H. P. & H. F. Wilson Co. 
EGGS, Nearbys, (per dozen): 520 Washington St. New York 
Hennery Whites, extras ........ Coke teem mie ow ewatem - 388@39c 
eT eT eT CECT TTT TTT CCT TTT 36@37c H 
_. ee eae ee cee Tee. ; 
Gathered Whites, firsts to extra firsts........... eccccce 31 Q@33c Dollars oe : — 
welten nuhennin Sabiessteanbe ry nnenncensveurs ee : . e a pon fexpress charges Big, Prone. We 
ennery browns, extra fancy..:....... ied dawg @ 34c supply guaranteed high grade 
Gathered browns and mixed colors, extra............. 31@32c i ae a to 
Extra firsts ....... Oe ee Oe TT 28 @30c cellar, attic. 
Firsts .....- Core erecccccccccccecceccecccceccese 27 @ 28c Contract and Illustrated Catalog Free 
BUTTER (per pound) STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASS'N 
CN FE PRIRR heise cernsemsscndecass <eueswa 36@36%ec <7 G. Grestuw tel cen 
Sinks DOSE, TS OH GAME ccciccevecveeccescoesscccsecces 34@35c PAivered to you Free = 
GOBE BO PERMRS ccccccccccecesseccsescescsecececs 31@33c 7 {08 90 gaye trial on approval. De 
CALVES (per pound) oice Oo} ny jes, colors and sizes } 
Country Dressed, choice...... ecececccesesese *=8 17@18c Soon Factory Pri ee. peng 
ES eee eee apt 8 Se. ~ Monts toPay 
BAUR, DRS éncenwesuvsacecescecss Pe A ee ee 13% Tes wets ae equine ne 
Good to medium .........+.-eeeeee ereecccceee 12@12%C able facteryprices and aarvelousterme. \ 
GEE, wdetccvencccasececsescosnsdnessicssacess ORO Mead S7ci¢ Soman’ E: 
HAY AND STRAW (per ton) Dept 1-:Shicago today 
Timothy No. 2 (large bales)............s008 sseecvee - $29@31 
No. 3 (large bales)........ ikea athe wick es. 26@28 $ 
Shipping Hay ( large bales)............ ecccccccccccee 24@25 
Fancy light clover mixed ..... accesses cocccccccsese 28@30 
SE BEE Den ncngheikiesciecetesncskiananiecn, Ge iB te 
Oat Straw No. L.ccccccccccccscsscsccccer ccccccccses, 16@18 | uZZ aw 
ZIP—Cuts Quick. Needed on 6 
LIVE POULTRY Express lots (per pound) | §§ Every Farm. ailt in Ssizes. 
Fowls, colored and Leghorns .............. shee ete 26@27c trampe,mandrel and belt, © 
ET Pare LL RE Pe ee a ocd Sarnia lala .. 14@15c wtmeckian Parton BR 
WTTTITTTTTTTT TT TT ecevcececs 45 | RAS 
Broilers, fancy colored 5c oe ~ + wd Me 
1806 Empire Bidg., Pitts Pa. 
2@3c p doz during the last week. Re- Feeds—Buffalo Market—Still furth- DOWN 


ceipts fairly liberal, but the number of 
high grade eggs was relatively small 
and fcy eggs were scarce. Nearby 
hennery whites in new cases, flats and 
fillers, chalk white, light yolk, select- 
ed, extra fcy, sold June 7, at 40@4lec, 
and extra fancy at 38@39c p doz. In 
other than new cases, nearby hennery 
whites, extras, brought 38@39c, and 
extra firsts 36@37c. Nearby gathered 
whites, firsts to extra firsts, brought 
31@33c. Nearby hennery browns, ex- 
tra fey, sold at 33@34c. Pacific Coast 
whites, extra fcy, sold at 36@38c p dz. 

Shippers are advised to secure from 
express agents full information and 
instructions as to safe methods of 
packing eggs, and to follow these 
strictly. All agents have such infor- 
mation on file. 

Poultry—The demand for live poul- 
try which was very good on May 3list 
weakened somewhat and on June 7 
trading was slow and prices slightly 
lower. Broilers were beginning to 
come in to the market more liberally 
and freight receipts were especially 
liberal. Fowls, colored  leghorns, 
brought on May 31, 26@27c, broilers, 
fancy colored, 45c, Leghorns, 30@40c 
and Boston broilers 50c. 


Butter—The butter market in the 
principal cities which tended toward 
lower levels in the last week of May 
re-acted upward on June 1 and the 
remainder of the week. Prices rose 
2c p lb under a firm market, but on 





w fell 1c with the market 
weak. lay, June 7, creamery 
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er declines in prices and general light 
demand characterized the market in 
the last week. Oil meal declined 
$3.50 p ton in less than one week. 
Wheat feeds dropped considerably. 
Oats declined 3c p bu. The following 
were the prices quoted on car lots 
f. o. b. Buffalo in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, June 5: 

Gluten feed, $34.50@35; cottonseed 
meal 36% $49@49.50; cottonseed meal 
43%, $55.85@56.85; oil meal 30%@ 
31 (local billed) $47.50@48; dried 
brewers’ grains, $31@32; standard 
spring bran, $23@23.50; hard winter 
bran, $23.75@24.25; standard spring 
middlings, $24@24.50; choice flour 
middlings, $28.75@29; white hominy, 
$26.95 @ 28.45. 

No. 2 yellow corn new, .69%c p bus, 
3 yellow corn new, 69c, 2 white oats 
new, 43c, 3 white oats, 41%c. 


Grain—Reports as to favorable 
weather in grain producing sections 
caused further declines in future 
wheat prices, which also affected mar- 
ket for rye. The following were the 
cash grain quotations in New York 
and Chicago June 7: 

At New York No. 2 red wheat 
$1.28% p bus, No. 2 hard winter 

, 21.30, No. 2 mixed durum, $1.31%. 
Corn No. 2 mixed 76%c, white oats 
No. 2, 48c, No. 3, 46% @47c; export 
rye $1.04; barley malting 75% @79 %c. 

At Chicago, No. 2 red wheat $1.18% 
p bus; No. 2 white corn 59%c@60\c; 
yellow No. 3, 59% @60%c; white oats, 


No. 2 37% @40c; No. 3, 36% @38%c 
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For Farmers 
Who Grow Fruit 


Every farmer with an apple or peach 
orchard will find much of interest 
in each issue of this live, monthly 
bulletin. Published to promote 
better practice in handling fruit 
crops. Subscription price one dollar 
ayear. Mailed FREE to any large 
fruit packer or grower. 


SKINNER PACKING HOUSE 
Fourth Street Dunedin 
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Increasing Hay Yields 


ers who have timothy meadows 
that are not too far gone and who 
are confronted with a possible hay 
shortage may advantageously fertilize 
hay land this year according to the 
New York college. Timothy lands 
which, if left to themselves, would 
produce 1500 to 2000 pounds of hay 
per acre, generally may easily be 
Made to double their production. 

Top-dressing with 6 to 10 tons of 
stable manure to the acre is highly 
recommended. If manure is not at 
hand, nitrate of soda and acid phos- 
phate may be mixed together in equal 
quantities and applied at the rate of 
200 to 400 pounds per acre. This ap- 
plication is made early when the grass 
growth is not more than two or three 
inches high. 

In the past, when fertilizing materi- 
als have been about normal prices and 
hay has been valued at $12 a ton it 
has been found that each dollar in- 
vested in fertilizer has returned $2 to 
$4 in hay. 


Mare Has Skin Irritation 


I own a mare that has an itch along her 
back and around the root of her tail. She 
bites herself along the back. There seems to 
be no lice. I have washed her with creoline 
solution and it does no good. I feed her oats 
and corn and she is worked most every day 
What can I apply to rid her of this itch?— 
{Harry Turner, ereer county, Pa. 

Have the animal clipped and apply 
the following prescriptiqn to the ap- 
parently irritated parts, once a day 
for three days. Let it stand on the 
fourth day, and wish on the fifth. 
Blanket the animal well after wash- 
ing to avoid eontraction of cold. The 
prescription is made up as follows and 
may be procured at your local phar- 
macy’ Powdered sulphur, 1% pounds; 
septico (Parke Davis Co.), 1% ounces; 
denatured alcohol, % pint; crude oil, 
qs. ad 1 galion. 


Handling Young Alfalfa 


I have a very good stand of alfalfa. Some 
of my neighbors say I should clip it and har- 
yest it this summer. Others say clip it and 
let it remain on the field so it will fertilize 
the crop and give 2 heavier yield next year. 
What would you advise?——(i. W. Bucher, 
Lancaster county, Pa. 

Farmers differ in their management 


of the alfalfa crop. Invariably a late 
fall-sown crop of alfalfa is clipped in 
the late spring. In clipping, a long 
stubble is allowed to remain. Clipped 
heads that lie so thick that the stub- 
ble may be smothered are scattered. 
The clipping is done preferably when 
the base shoots start. At times it is 
advisable to change the time of clip- 
ping, for instance, when weeds threat- 
en to choke.out the young plants. Ex- 
cept in the latter case the clippings 
when light, are usually left on the 
ground as a mulch. If plants have 
turned yellow due to disease the clip- 
pings are raked up and removed. 

If the crop has been seeded in the 
late summer or early fall, it may be 
possible to procure a first cutting of 
hay by very late spring or early sum- 
mer. 

As fall approaches it is not advis- 
able to startjthe crop into the winter 
with a short stubble. The stand 
should be at least 8 inches deep to 
hold snow and offer a good cover. 


Horse and Cow Trouble 


I have a horse eight or nine years old that 
has worms and also stumbles considerably. 
I have a high grade Holstein heifer, three 
ears old, just coming fresh. She has a large 
ump on her jaw. It is very hard but does 
not seem to bother her. It is very unsightl 
and sometimes disappears for a short period. 
Can you recommend remedies for each of 
these cases?—[(Harry Delp, Armstrong coun- 


ty, Pa. 
te’ good reliable blacksmith should 
examine the horse’s feet as the trou- 
ble may be caused by a toe that is too 
long or from improper shoeing. Either 
ene of the following remedies have 
proven very satisfactory in curing 
worms.: (1) powdered sulphur, 4 
ounces; carraides seed, 2 ounces; 
arsenic (white) 20 grains, may, be 
procured and compounded at your 
local pharmacy. Give 1 tablespoon in 
feed twice a day. (2) A good farm- 
er’s remedy that is very satisfactory 
consists in feeding molasses and bran 
for three feedings, withholding drink- 
ing water for that period. This hasa 
tendency to cause the worms to los- 
en their hold on the ¢etomach wall and 
go for the mash. Shortly after the 
third feeding the animal is given a 
strong cathartic such as raw linseed 
oil. 

The enlargment on the heifer’s jaw 
may be an enlarged eg! | or a tumor. 
Possibly if you were to apply iodex 
to the part it may ! If this is 
unsuccessful, it would be better to 
have an examination by your local 
veterinarian. 
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O MATTER what your experience 40% to 60%. See Farmers’ Bulletin 
has been with crude carbolic acid No. 1067 issued by the Department of 
or creosote fly sprays, don’t confuse Agriculture. 
them with Bob White Sure Death Fly : . ‘; 
Killer which will not stain the whitest _ Bob White Sure Death Fly Killer is 
cow or mat the hair. We positively Patented. A small quantity is all you 
guarantee this. We also guarantee Will need to use because it is 100% 
that Bob White will knock every fly 9 °tive- 
dead that it hits and that it will keep What our Guarantee means 
other flies away for hours. You can S,aTISFACTION to the user or money 
be sure that your cows will not be will be refunded. 
pestered with flies if you spray them : 
with Bob White. Bob White isnon- | Bob White Sure Death Fly Killer 
poisonous. It will not taint milk. was formerly known as Morgan’s Sure 
Death Fly and Insect Destroyer, It 
The U. S. Government says that flies is the same article that already has 
‘can reduce the output of milk from thousandsof friends among Dairymen. 


B°B WHITE CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
39 Broadway, New York Citv. 


SURE DEATH 
FLY KILLER 


You can buy Bob White Sure Death Fly Kill- 
er from your local dealer for $1.50 a gallon. 


Bob White Udder Balm 


Fee congestion or inflammation of the Udder, 
Chapped Teats or Suppression of Milk Supply. 


Bob White Udder Balm is also an invaluable household 
ond form remedy for information and of ay 

or as a dressing for cuts, burns wourtds. 
affords prompt relief and assu: healing. Always 
keep it Renta. Seer 


Other Bob White Products— 


t iia . : Bob White Louse and Insect Destroyer 
pls. B-K Disinfectant 
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